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I 

RHODES’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES’ 

When  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  are  now  fifty  or 
thereabouts  were  beginning  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in 
the  history  of  their  country,  the  only  substantial,  dignified, 
many-volumed  works  on  the  subject  to  which  their  teachers 
could  refer  them  to  supplement  the  text-books  were  Bancroft, 
and  Hildreth.  Neither  of  these  threw  much  light  on  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  already  three-quarters  past.  Parkman’s  more 
fascinating  but  less  systematic  monographs  were  equally  lack¬ 
ing  in  modernity.  But  the  life  and  growth  of  the  American 
Republic  under  its  Constitution  was  an  inviting  theme,  and 
the  reference  shelves  of  the  libraries,  from  the  late  seventies 
onward,  gradually  became  populous  with  the  serried  array  of 
Von  Holst  and  Schouler  and  Henry  Adams  and  McMaster 
and  Roosevelt.  None  of  these  writers,  however,  set  for  him¬ 
self  a  goal  later  than  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War;  none  of 
them  save  Schouler,  and  he  by  a  not  particularly  happy  after¬ 
thought,  past  beyond  the  tragic  12th  of  April,  1861.  Adams 
confined  himself  to  a  period  of  sixteen  years;  Roosevelt  dealt 
only  with  a  single  aspect  of  the  general  historical  theme;  Von 
Holst,  professing  more,  presented  in  fact  merely  a  prose  epic 
on  the  wrath  of  the  slavocracy,  tempering  a  blend  of  Homer 
and  William  Lloyd  Garrison  by  occasional  lapses  into  the 
method  of  German  jurisprudence;  and  only  Schouler  and  Mc- 
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Master  essayed  a  broad  treatment  of  our  national  life  from 
the  Revolution  to  i86i. 

That  each  of  these  writers  was  greatly  influenced  in  his 
interpretation  of  earlier  history  by  the  upheaval  of  the  Civil 
War,  goes  without  saying.  To  them,  however,  the  armed 
conflict  of  the  sections  was  the  end  of  the  development  which 
it  was  their  purpose  to  describe;  it  remained  for  another  writer 
to  make  that  great  struggle  his  central  theme — to  review  its 
causes  and  trace  its  effects.  Such,  in  general,  was  the  project 
which  has  now  added  to  the  reference  shelves  in  American 
history  the  seven  substantial  volumes  by  Dr.  James  Ford 
Rhodes,  entitled  A  history  of  the  United  States  sime  the  com¬ 
promise  of  18^0.  The  terminus  ad  quern  of  his  work  was 
announced  in  the  first  volume  to  be  the  election  of  Cleveland 
in  1884;  but  for  reasons  which  indicate  that  historians  are 
no  less  stable  than  their  environment,  he  closed  his  labor,  at 
least  for  the  time,  at  the  inauguration  of  Hayes  in  1877.  The 
first  election  of  Cleveland  seemed,  in  the  middle  eighties,  when 
Rhodes  planned  his  history,  a  more  distinctively  epoch-making 
event  than  it  seemed  twenty  years  later.  The  consciousness 
of  this  fact  obviously  had  much  to  do  with  the  change  in  the 
scope  of  the  work. 

The  twenty-seven  years  thus  covered  by  Dr.  Rhodes’s  vol¬ 
umes  appear  to  fall  naturally  .into  three  periods — the  ante¬ 
cedents  of  the  Civil  War,  the  armed  conflict,  and  the  recon¬ 
struction.  An  estimate  of  his  contribution  to  our  national  his¬ 
tory  and  its  interpretation  may  follow  this  division.  It  should 
be  noted  at  once,  however,  that  neither  this  nor  any  other 
chronological  division  is  made  prominent  by  the  author  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  volumes  or  even  of  his  chapters.  He  is 
not  of  that  school  of  historians  who  by  shrewd  sequence  of 
topics  and  breaks  guide  the  reader  unconsciously  in  the  lines 
of  the  writer’s  preconceived  interpretation,  ^here  seems  to 
be  no  particular  reason,  in  most  cases,  why  his  volumes  and 
chapters  begin  or  end  where  they  do."^  Perhaps  this,  after  all, 
is  that  imitation  of  nature  which,  according  to  Aristotle,  is  the 
highest  art;  for  to  contemporaries,  at  least,  the  events  of  a 
nation’s  career  appear  more  in  the  inscrutable  order  of  Dr. 
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Rhodes’s  description  than  in  the  nicely-partitioned  and  ticketed 
groups  which  characterize  histories  making  more  pretension 
to  philosophy. 

If  we  take,  then,  the  threefold  division  of  the  years  covered, 
which  is  possible,  but  not  his,  we  find  something  of  the  author’s 
temper  and  attitude  revealed  by  certain  facts  of  proportion. 
To  the  eleven  years  from  1850  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
he  devotes  about  1350  pages  of  text;  to  the  four  years  of  fla¬ 
grant  war  almost  exactly  the  same ;  and  to  the  twelve  years 
succeeding  Appomattox  only  about  850  pages.  The  argument 
from  mere  quantity  is,  of  course,  worth  but  little;  yet  few 
would  maintain — least  of  all  Dr.  Rhodes  himself — that  a  just 
and  well-balanced  description  of  the  nation’s  life  during  the 
period  he  covered  could  be  embodied  in  a  narrative  that  as¬ 
signed  to  the  last  twelve  of  the  twenty-seven  years  but  thirty 
per  cent,  of  the  space.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  evidence  from 
quantity  is  abundantly  supported  by  other  evidence  that  Dr.i 
Rhodes  lost  interest  in  his  task  after  he  had  brought  the  story 
of  actual  warfare  to  a  close,  or  perhaps,  more  exactly,  after 
he  had  described  the  struggle  between  President  Johnson  and 
Congress.  The  work  as  a  whole  might  with  some  accuracy 
be  designated  a  history  of  the  United  States  from  1850  to 
1865,  with  supplementary  chapters  on  reconstruction. 

The  ante-bellum  period  occupies  the  first  two  and  a  half 
volumes.  In  its  general  lines  the  treatment  is  conventional, 
distinguished  from  that  of  Von  Holst  and  Schouler  chiefly  by 
a  less  intensity  of  conviction  that  slavery  and  the  way  certain 
New  Englanders  felt  about  it  were  the  sole  influences  deter¬ 
mining  the  course  of  history.  The  political  controversies  about 
the  territories  and  the  fugitive  slaves  furnish  the  bulk  of  Dr. 
Rhodes’s  matter,  but  he  supplements  this  with  a  very  useful 
chapter  on  general  social  and  economic  conditions.  Whether 
the  hundred  pages  devoted  to  this  subject  represents  fairly 
its  importance  in  the  influences  determining  the  life  of  the 
nation,  might  be  questioned;  and  it  is  particularly  doubtful 
whether  the  attention  given  to  the  West  is  adequate ;  but  there 
is  occasion  for  devout  gratitude  that  any  deviation  is  made 
from  the  method  of  exclusively  political  history. 
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The  judgments  of  Dr.  Rhodes  on  the  leading  men  of  this 
ante-bellum  period  manifest  most  clearly  the  strength  and  so¬ 
briety  which  distinguish  his  work  thruout,  and  constitute  one 
of  its  most  admirable  features.  The  giants  of  the  past  gen¬ 
eration — Clay,  Calhoun,  and  Webster — are  fairly,  tho  briefly, 
characterized,  and  their  successors  on  the  political  stage  are 
introduced  with  a  notable  sanity  and  serenity  of  judgment. 
Jefferson  Davis,  tho  obviously  making  no  strong  appeal  to 
Dr.  Rhodes’s  favor,  loses,  nevertheless,  those  diabolical  fea¬ 
tures  which  the  passion  of  the  war-time  made  familiar  and 
inevitable  in  earlier  writers.  Stephen  A.  Douglas  becomes 
a  clever  and  patriotic,  if  not  always  entirely  sagacious,  politi¬ 
cal  leader,  instead  of  a  scheming  and  unprincipled  desperado. 
If  the  author’s  judgment  anywhere  fails  of  perfect  poise,  it  is 
in  dealing  with  John  Brown.  The  villainous  career  of  this 
personage  in  Kansas  and  in  Virginia  is  sketched  with  a  sober 
accuracy  that  points  to  but  one  possible  estimate  of  his  char¬ 
acter  and  life;  but  the  hysterical  chorus  of  poets  and  trans¬ 
cendental  philosophers — Victor  Hugo,  Emerson,  and  others — 
who  found  something  mystically  noble  in  the  man,  seems  to 
have  shaken  the  author’s  balance,  and  produced  an  unexpected 
assignment  of  Brown  to  the  category  of  “hero”  and  “martyr.” 

Among  all  the  diverse  subjects  with  which  the  historian  is 
obliged  to  deal,  that  which  clearly  appeals  most  strongly  to  his 
interest  is  the  group  of  men  and  events  which  were  involved  in 
the  rise  and  triumph  of  the  Republican  party,  ^hese  furnish 
the  climactic  theme,  so  far  as  there  is  any,  of  the  whole  work^ 
Among  them  the  character  and  achievements  of  Lincoln  loom 
very  large;  and  if  there  is  any  single  feature  of  the  history  on 
which  Dr.  Rhodes  may  be  content  to  be  judged,  it  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  treatment  of  the  great  President’s  part  in  the  drama.  Lin¬ 
coln  is  presented  as  a  man,  not  as  a  miracle.  His  deficiencies 
and  mistakes  are  made  clear  and  conspicuous,  but  the  gradual 
unfolding  of  the  strength  that  was  in  him  is  traced  with 
skill  and  effectiveness,  and  his  real  greatness  as  statesman  and 
popular  leader  is  set  in  stronger  relief  by  the  process. 

The  military  side  of  the  war-time  history  is  taken  up  by 
Dr.  Rhodes  with  diffidence  and  with  frequent  protestations 
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of  his  lack  of  the  technical  knowledge  essential  to  a  weighty 
judgment  on  disputed  points.  Like  the  commanders  in  both 
armies,  however,  he  gains  confidence  by  experience,  and  han¬ 
dles  the  campaigns  of  1864  and  1865  with  the  spirit  of  a  vet¬ 
eran.  It  would  not  be  far  wrong,  indeed,  to  carry  the  analogy 
a  step  farther,  and  say  that  Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg  mark 
the  turn  of  the  tide  in  the  historian’s  method  and  manner,  as 
they  marked  the  turn  of  the  tide  in  the  war.  In  his  general 
estimates  of  the  military  chiefs  he  shows  the  same  unvarying 
moderation  and  judicial  spirit  that  appear  in  his  estimates  of 
political  leaders.  The  first  place  among  the  commanders  is 
pretty  distinctly  assigned  to  Lee,  tho  not  without  full  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  frequent  errors.  Grant  is  placed  very  high,  with 
an  equally  candid  and  just  indication  of  his  shortcomings. 
Notable  and,  from  a  Northerner,  new  and  wholly  commend¬ 
able,  is  Rhodes’s  moderately  stated  but  severe  condemnation 
of  Sherman  for  his  part  in  giving  to  the  campaigns  in  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina  so  much  of  the  character  which  a  famous 
phrase  of  Sherman’s  has  ascribed  to  war  in  general. 

On  the  period  of  reconstruction  Dr.  Rhodes’s  narrative  is, 
while  brief  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  his  work,  nevertheless 
the  only  comprehensive  account  yet  written  of  that  complex 
and  important  time.  On  the  events  of  Johnson’s  administra¬ 
tion,  till  negro  suffrage  is  finally  fixt  as  the  method  of 
reconstruction,  the  historian '  maintains  his  wonted  manner. 
But  the  result  thus  reached  seems  to  break  the  eagerness  of ' 
his  spirit.  For  the  policy  which  resulted  in  enfranchisement 
of  the  blacks  he  has  no  sympathy ;  and  the  methods  thru  which 
Andrew  Johnson  opposed  this  policy  seem  to  him  even  more 
stupid  and  disastrous.  Nor  do  the  administrations  of  Grant 
renew  the  inspiration  which  disappeared  when  slavery  was 
abolished  and  Lincoln  assassinated.  Dr.  Rhodes  describes  pa¬ 
tiently,  and,  at  times,  vividly,  the  repulsive  features  of  mal¬ 
administration  in  the  South  and  at  Washington,  which  gives 
distinctive  character  to  the  years  1869-1877;  but  neither  poli¬ 
cies  nor  men  rouse  him  from  a  certain  impression  of  ennui. 
The  reader  may  readily  sympathize  with  the  historian  in  his 
aversion  from  the  repulsive  aftermath  of  the  war.  Yet  there 
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will  arise  in  many  minds  a  regret  that  Dr.  Rhodes  did  not  see 
fit  to  devote  some  attention  in  his  latest  volumes  to  the  social 
and  economic  movements  which  heralded  the  transfer  of  in¬ 
terest  and  influence  in  our  renewed  national  life  from  the 
problems  of  the  old  East  to  those  of  the  new  West.  The 
muse  which  turned  in  disgust  from  the  tale  of  carpet-bag  gov¬ 
ernment,  negro  domination,  and  the  Whisky  Ring,  might 
certainly  have  found  a  theme  in  the  picturesque  progress  of 
settlement  and  communication  across  the  great  plains  and  the 
mountains  to  the  Pacific  coast.  But  of  all  this  there  is  little 
or  nothing  in  Dr.  Rhodes’s  volumes.  '  The  building  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  railroads  is  referred  to  but  incidentally,  the  beginnings  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  commonwealths  receive  hardly  an  allu¬ 
sion,  and  Red  Cloud,  Sitting  Bull,  and  the  tragedy  of  the  Little 
Big  Horn  are  not  mentioned. 

It  is  interesting  to  conjecture  whether  the  ignoring  of  the 
Western  movement  has  any  psychological  nexus  with  a  sug¬ 
gestive  fact  of  the  author’s  private  life.  Dr.  Rhodes  was  born 
and  “raised”  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  circumstances  that  made 
him  a  typical  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  West. 
When  his  first  two  volumes  appeared,  in  1893,  he  was  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  his  native  town,  only  a  few  years  retired  from  com¬ 
mercial  work,  and  unassociated  with  any  educational  institu¬ 
tion.  The  general  and  hearty  recognition  which  his  work  won 
for  him  among  all  interested  in  history  was  attended  in  some 
circles  by  a  particular  satisfaction  that  the  new  light  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  West;  for  it  was  a  commonplace  reflection  that 
at  least  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  respectable  historical  literature 
about  the  United  States  had  originated  in  New  England,  and 
bore  unmistakable  marks  of  its  origin.  A  Western  refraction 
in  the  latest  views  of  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  was 
regarded  as  desirable,  and  was  actually  detected  in  Dr. 
Rhodes’s  earlier  volumes.  But  the  comfort  of  those  who  were 
interested  in  this  aspect  of  his  work  was  doomed  to  vanish. 
By  the  time  when  his  last  volumes  appeared,  he  had  become 
a  citizen  of  Boston,  a  vice-president  of  the  Massachusetts  His¬ 
torical  Society,  and  a  member  of  the  governing  body  of  Har¬ 
vard  University.  The  New  England  spirit  of  history  may 
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under  such  circumstances  assume  an  attitude  of  complacency; 
and  the  seekers  after  a  Western  interpretation  of  our  national 
life  must  be  content  with  speculation  as  to  whether,  if  Dr. 
Rhodes’s  taste  had  led  him  to  transfer  his  home  to  Chicago 
or  St.  Louis,  rather  than  to  Boston,  the  contents  of  his  last 
volumes  would  have  been  any  different. 

But  whatever  influences  may  have  operated  unconsciously 
to  determine  the  line  of  his  approach  to  any  phase  of  his  sub¬ 
ject,  the  conscious  purpose  and  method  thruout  have  been  those 
which  contribute  most  to  men’s  accurate  understanding  of 
their  kind.  (He  has  used  all  the  available  material;  he  has 
analyzed  it  with  skill;  he  has  weighed  with  respect  but  with¬ 
out  servility  the  judgments  of  all  who  have  been  competent  to 
form  judgments;  and  he  has  drawn  and  presented  his  conclu¬ 
sions  with  independence,  clearness,  and  forcej)  If  his  narrative 
is  in  form  less  interesting  than  some  fiction,  it  is,  by  the  same 
token,  in  substance  more  truthful  than  much  history.  His 
own  declaration  at  the  end  of  his  work  gives  the  opportunity 
for  a  final  verdict  in  regard  to  it.  “I  have  endeavored  thru¬ 
out  this  history  ...  to  which  I  have  devoted  nineteen  years 
of  my  life,  to  maintain  such  standards  of  research  and  of  judg¬ 
ment  as  should  elicit  the  utmost  of  truth.”  No  fair-minded 
reader  of  the  work  will  deny  that  this  endeavor  has  met  with 
success. 

William  A.  Dunning 

Columbia  University 
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THE  LIFE  OF  REASON  ‘ 

That  which  makes  it  difficult  for  me  to  give,  even  from  my 
own  standpoint,  a  just  account  of  the  criticism  of  life  recorded 
in  Professor  Santayana’s  The  life  of  reason,  is  that  which 
seems  to  me,  after  all,  a  most  characteristic  feature  of  the 
book.  It  is  an  interfusion  of  a  lively,  sympathetic,  delicate, 
and  direct  sense  for  the  realities  of  human  experience,  with  an 
equally  acute,  equally  subtle,  but  correspondingly  indirect  and 
antagonistic,  sense  of  what  almost  all  philosophers  have 
thought  and  said  about  them.  I  know  of  no  writing  in  mod¬ 
em  philosophy  which  evidences  more  just  and  kindly  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  forces  of  human  life,  taken  simply,  frankly,  and 
naturally, — with  less  refraction  thru  the  medium  of  artificial 
philosophic  lenses.  But  I  must  add  that  I  also  know  no  book 
more  indirect,  more  permeated  with  allusions — ^mostly  un¬ 
labelled — more  colored  by  recollections  of  other — ^but  mostly 
disliked — philosophic  interpretations.  The  series  of  five 
volumes  is  (in  comparison  with  most  philosophic  literature) 
at  once  ultra-direct  and  personal,  and  ultra-academic, 
“  learned,”  and  reminiscent. 

And  it  is  an  interfusion !  We  get  both  things  not  only  in  the 
same  chapter,  but  on  the  same  page,  in  the  same  sentence. 
Rarely  does  Mr.  Santayana  let  himself  go  for  even  a  para¬ 
graph.  starts  to  tell  the  truth  about  something  as  he  him¬ 

self  feels  it  and  sees  it,  and  he  diverts  himself  (to  the  diversion 
or  the  annoyance  of  the  reader,  according  to  the  tastes  of  the 
latter)  with  side-hits  at  three  or  four  other  views  of  the  same 
matter  which,  decidedly,  do  not  commend  themselves  to  him. 
The  book — it  is  one,  tho  printed  in  five  volumes — will  accord- 

'  The  life  of  reason,  or  the  phases  of  human  progress,  by  George  Santayana. 
Five  volumes.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1905-06.  $1.25  each. 
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ingly  affect  different  readers  in  the  most  extraordinarily  dif¬ 
ferent  ways.  So  many  philosophers  gathered  together,  so  many 
opinions  about  not  only  the  merits,  but  the  purpose  and  char¬ 
acter  of  The  life  of  reason.  One  (and  I  may  notify  the  reader 
that  I  take  my  own  stand  here)  is  most  stirred  by  those  por¬ 
tions  which  give  Mr.  Santayana’s  own  evaluation  of  the 
facts  and  motifs  of  human  life;  another  is  moved — to  ad¬ 
miration  or  to  hostility — ^by  his  treatment  of  other  philosophic 
’isms;  a  third  feels  himself  torn  asunder  in  the  rapid  panoramic 
transformation  scenes  at  which  he  is  invited  to  assist  and  is 
quite  sure  the  book  is  only  “  literature  ”  (tho  admirably 
written  literature),  quite  lacking  in  philosophic  standpoint  or 
method. 

Truth  to  tell,  while  Mr.  Santayana  generally  takes  life  at 
its  best,  he  as  regularly  takes  philosophers  and  theologians,  and 
scientists  so  far  as  they  generalize,  at  their  worst.  Views 
which  are  dangerously  like  Mr.  Santayana’s  own  are  vigor¬ 
ously  criticized  when  proceeding  from  suspected  quarters,  and 
the  reader,  who  is  not  willing  to  make  as  fine  distinctions  as 
Mr.  Santayana  himself,  accuses  him  of  inconsistency  and  lack 
of  any  single  standpoint.  The  style  helps  out  the  impression 
— classic,  academic,  quasi-mathematical  in  outward  form,  it  is 
in  truth  clinging  and  yielding,  almost  chameleon  in  its  elusive 
adaptation  to  the  particular  matter  in  hand.  In  it,  all  things 
flow;  nothing  projects.  It  is  vibrating,  but  not  resonant. 
The  secret  of  it  all,  I  suspect,  is  an  intelligence  of  easy  sym¬ 
pathy  conjoined  with  a  sympathy  not  always  broad  enough  to 
be  intelligent.  Mr.  Santayana’s  method  sometimes  reminds 
one  of  what  Mazzini  said  about  Carlyle’s  attitude  towards 
social  reform — he  was  a  thoro  believer  in  it  provided  no  re¬ 
formers  had  a  hand  in  bringing  it  to  pass.  Mr.  Santayana  is 
thoroly  appreciative  of  the  various  elements  in  experience — 
save  when  some  philosopher  has  formulated  them. 

But  this  is  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  general  im¬ 
pression.  The  subject-matter  is  distributed  thru  five  volumes 
devoted  respectively  to  The  life  of  reason  in  Common  Sense, 
in  Society,  in  Religion,  in  Art,  in  Science.  Of  these  five,  the 
first  and  the  last  go  most  closely  together  and  hardly  can  be 
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understood,  in  their  bearing  upon  Mr.  Santayana’s  own 
philosophy,  apart  from  each  other.  The  standpoint  and 
method  are,  loosely,  historical.  The  book  purports  to  give  not 
a  finished  philosophy  of  reality,  but  an  account  of  the  various 
ways  in  which  humanity  has  exprest  its  tentative  efforts  to 
rationalize  itself,  with  a  critical  estimate  of  the  respective  worth 
of  these  attempts,  this  estimate  being  a  further  work  of 
that  clarifying,  purging,  and  selective  Life  of  Reason  whose 
tale  is  told.  He  criticizes  so-called  philosophies  of  history 
for  virtually  assuming  “  that  events  have  directed  themselves 
prophetically  upon  the  interests  which  they  arouse  ” — in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  these  interests  are  many  and  contradictory; 
he  criticizes  the  pompous  appeal  to  a  “  historical  force  which 
breaks  up  on  inspection  into  a  cataract  of  miscellaneous  natural 
processes  and  minute  particular  causes.”  But  he  suggests  a 
purification  of  this  method.  If  the  philosopher,  in  reviewing 
events,  confesses  that  he  is  scrutinizing  them  in  order  to  ab¬ 
stract  from  them  whatever  tends  to  illustrate  his  own  ideals,  as 
he  might  look  over  a  crowd  to  find  his  friends,  the  operation 
becomes  a  perfectly  legitimate  one.  “A  sort  of  retro¬ 
spective  politics,  an  estimate  of  events  in  reference  to  the  moral 
ideal  which  they  embodied  or  betrayed,  might  supervene  upon 
positive  history.  .  .  .  The  present  work  is  an  essay  in  that 
direction.”  The  enlightened  historian  will,  however,  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  ideal  which  he  uses  as  a  touchstone  must  not  be  an 
arbitrary  personal  dogma,  but  itself  an  outcome  of  the  his¬ 
torical  events  which  he  is  testing  and  sifting  by  their  relation 
to  it.  He  must  be  sensitive  to  all  the  goods  which  life  in  its 
various  manifestations  has  evolved  and  sustained;  his  standard 
will  be  a  “  variegated  omnipresent  happiness.”  The  philo¬ 
sophic  historian  ”  needs  to  make  himself  the  spokesman  for 
all  past  aspirations  ” — barring  those  of  mystics,  transcendent- 
alists,  and  militant  liberals,  it  may  be  remarked  parenthetically. 

The  method,  as  I  said,  is  loosely  historical.  It  is  also, 
in  the  loose  sense,  psychological.  And  since  Mr.  Santayana 
speaks  too  rarely  in  precise  terms,  of  his  own  intentions,  I 
quote  again :  “  It  constantly  happens  in  philosophic  writings 
that  what  is  supposed  to  go  on  in  the  human  mind  is  described 
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and  appealed  to  in  order  to  support  some  observation  or  illus¬ 
trate  some  argument — as  continually,  for  instance,  in  the  older 
English  critics  of  human  nature,  or  in  these  very  pages.  What 
is  offered  in  such  cases  is  merely  an  invitation  to  think  after 
a  certain  fashion.  A  way  of  grasping  or  interpreting  some 
fact  is  suggested,  with  a  more  or  less  civil  challenge  to  the 
reader  to  resist  the  suasion  of  his  own  experience  so  evoked 
and  represented.  Such  a  method  of  appeal  may  be  called 
psychological,  in  the  sense  that  it  relies  for  success  on  the  total 
movement  of  the  reader’s  life  and  mind,  without  forcing  a 
detailed  assent  thru  ocular  demonstration  or  pure  dialectic.” 
In  short,  the  appeal  is  to  the  developing  ex|>erience  of  man¬ 
kind  so  far  as  that  can  be  imaginatively  reproduced  by  the  in¬ 
dividual  in  terms  of  his  own  experience. 

I  make  no  apology  for  these  extended  quotations,  because 
I  think  the  reader  who  fails  to  grasp  the  aim  and  method  of 
the  book  as  set  forth  in  them  will  not  grasp  the  continuity 
of  its  ideas,  however  much  of  incidental  delight — or  irritation 
— they  may  severally  furnish  him. 

Whether  Mr.  Santayana  conceives  that  any  philosophy  or 
metaphysic,  aside  from  critical  valuation  of  human  experience 
in  its  historic  development  as  verified  in  reflection  upon  the 
individual’s  own  experience,  is  or  is  not  possible,  I  am  not  sure. 
At  times,  such  critical  valuation  would  appear  to  exhaust  to 
Mr.  Santayana  the  whole  realm  of  profitable  “  metaphysics.” 
At  other  times,  he  seems  to  regard  such  an  account  as  merely 
genetic  or  “subjective”;  and  as  presenting,  if  viewed  as  posi¬ 
tive  metaphysics,  an  attempt  to  erect  an  account  of  the  processes 
of  human  discovery  into  an  account  of  the  reality  discovered. 
That  philosophy  can  be  anything  but  a  historic  phenomenon,  a 
part  of  man’s  efforts  to  read  and  criticize  the  story  of  his  own 
life  in  the  universe  in  which  he  is  set,  seems  to  the  present 
writer  the  initial  fallacy  of  vicious  metaphysics;  and  he  would 
fain  believe  that  Mr.  Santayana  has  renounced  the  heresy  of 
supposing  that,  whether  for  himself  or  for  some  one  else,  his¬ 
tory  is  going  to  stop  long  enough  for  one  to  step  outside 
of  its  processes,  and  kodak  reality  “sub  specie  ceternatatisi* 
In  other  words,  the  present  writer  desires  to  take  Mr.  Santa- 
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yana’s  The  life  of  reason  as  representing  the  only  type  of 
philosophy  with  which  it  is  worth  while  to  engage  one’s  self; 
a  return  to  the  ancient  identification  of  philosophy  with 
morals,  with  love  of  wisdom.  A  survey  by  intelligence  of 
the  past  struggles,  failures,  and  successes  of  intelligence  with 
a  view  to  directing  its  own  further  endeavors,  emphasizing 
and  safeguarding  its  achievements,  avoiding  repetitions  of  its 
futile  and  wasteful  excesses,  stimulating  it  to  greater  patience 
and  courage — this,  indeed,  is  a  conception  of  philosophy  fit  to 
rescue  it  from  the  slough  of  disrespect  and  despondency  into 
which  it  has  fallen  in  evil  days.  It  is  this,  I  take  it,  in  Mr. 
Santayana’s  writing  which  will  permanently  count,  spite  of 
its  signs  of  hankering  after  the  flesh-pots  of  “metaphysics.” 

What,  then,  is  reason,  and  what  is  its  life?  The  answer 
is  implicit  in  the  quotations  already  made.  “The  Life  of 
reason  will  then  be  a  name  for  that  part  of  experience  which 
perceives  and  pursues  ideals — all  conduct  so  controlled  and 
all  sense  so  interpreted  as  to  perfect  natural  happiness.”  As 
soon  as  man  ceased  to  be  immersed  in  the  flux  of  sense,  he 
lookt  to  the  future  and  the  past;  in  this  way  experiences 
were  gathered  and  graded  in  their  value;  they  were  appre¬ 
hended  in  their  relative  worth.  The  past  is  judged  in  the 
light  of  the  present  it  evokes  and  the  present  is  judged  in  the 
light  of  the  future  it  makes  possible.  The  foresight  of  the 
consequence  which  the  present  imports  is  consciousness  of  end, 
of  purpose.  AH  reflection  is  thus  ideal;  reason  always  in¬ 
volves  emergence  from  the  present,  the  immediate,  the  merely 
existent;  it  is  the  estimate,  the  survey  and  criticism  of  this 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  eventual,  the  ulterior.  But  such 
foresight  and  discrimination  introduces  a  new  complication 
into  the  existent  itself;  it  is  a  modification  of  it  which  thereby 
modifies  the  future.  Reason  is  inevitably  practical  as  well 
as  speculative;  it  is  an  attitude  of  intention,  of  will.  “Vital 
impulse  when  it  is  modified  by  reflection  and  veers  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  judgments  pronounced  on  the  past  is  properly 
called  reason.  Man’s  rational  life  consists  in  those  moments 
in  which  reflection  not  only  occurs  but  proves-  efficacious. 
What  is  absent  then  works  in  the  present.”  The  forecast  of 
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the  possible  future  on  the  basis  of  the  best  experienced  in  the 
past  is  itself  an  impulse  to  realize  the  better,  to  ward  off  the 
worse. 

Reflection  thus  functions  in  the  interest  of  value,  of  the 
good,  of  the  variegated  omnipresent  happiness — that  is  its 
life.  “It  is  the  unity  given  to  all  existence  by  a  mind  in  love 
zi'ith  the  good.  In  the  higher  reaches  of  human  nature,  as 
much  as  in  the  lower,  rationality  depends  on  distinguishing  the 
excellent.  .  .  .  When  definite  interests  are  recognized  and 
the  values  of  things  are  estimated  by  that  standard,  then  rea¬ 
son  has  been  born  and  a  moral  world  has  arisen.” 

We  have  here  the  factors  upon  which  the  whole  philosophy 
of  Mr.  Santayana  turns.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  brute 
existence,  shifting,  transitive,  in  flux;  sheer  nature,  a  world 
innocent  of  spirit,  of  purpose,  but  gifted  with  impulse,  with 
experimentation.  This  world  in  its  movement  bears  moments 
of  value,  excellence — moments  which  man  gladly  would  have 
stay,  they  are  so  fair.  Their  memory  abides ;  that  is,  the  ideal 
supervenes.  Standing  upon  them,  man  surveys  and  classifies, 
organizes  the  brutally  existent;  thru  them  he  reacts  upon  the 
flux  and  brings  it  into  more  permanent  order.  These  values, 
these  meanings,  are,  when  arrested  in  reflection,  what  the 
ancients  called  the  .form  of  things;  and  “we  exist  thru  form, 
and  the  love  of  form  is  our  whole  real  aspiration.”  With 

Mr.  Santayana  as  with  the  ancients — the  Greeks,  of  course - 

“  order  is  what  is  meant  by  intelligence  and  order  productiv^e 
of  excellence  what  is  meant  by  reason.”  But  this  order,  which 
is  intelligence,  is  not  creative;  is  not  original;  is  not  absolute. 
It  is  divinely  human.  Everywhere  there  is  the  fluctuating 
process  of  nature  which  first  bears  and  then  sustains  mean¬ 
ings.  It  is  the  office  and  the  reward  of  those  in  whom  they 
are  born  to  cherish  and  to  extend  them.  Thereby  is  the  rela¬ 
tively  unmeaning  flux  further  subdued  and  rendered  more 
efficaciously,  stably,  and  pervasively  the  source  and  stay  of 
reason. 

The  five  volumes  are  variations  on  this  theme.  They  trace 
the  directions  in  which,  the  experiments  by  which,  that  ex¬ 
cellence  and  harmony  which  are  our  happiness  are  secured  and 
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spread  by  increased  acknowledgment  of  that  natural  basis 
from  which  they  were  generated.  They  trace  also  fruitless 
sidesteps,  the  inconsequential  deviations  which  have  been  the 
efflorescence  of  an  exaggerated  and  maniacal  consciousness 
which  nature  indeed  generates  but  refuses  to  accept  further 
responsibility  for.  They  record  also  the  relapses,  the  blind 
surrenders,  the  abnegations  of  reason,  which,  in  one  form  or 
another,  Mr.  Santayana  finds  to  be  characteristic  of  positivist, 
skeptic,  mystic,  and  transcendentalist  alike.  For  as  success  is 
attained  but  in  one  way,  by  following  nature  in  the  conscious, 
deliberate,  persistent,  and  artful  love  of  those  values  which 
she  generates  casually,  occasionally,  and  accidentally,  so  the 
source  of  all  error,  practical  and  theoretical,  is  in  for¬ 
getting  or  denying  natural  basis  or  ideal  end.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  rooting  of  the  spiritual  in  the  natural  is  ignored : 
that  “it  must  be  a  resultant  or  synthesis  of  impulses  al¬ 
ready  afoot.  An  ideal  out  of  relation  to  the  actual  demands 
of  living  beings  is  so  far  from  being  an  ideal  that  it  is 
not  even  a  good.”  Other  philosophies,  recognizing  that  the 
good  of  existence  is  the  good  which  it  generates,  change  this 
moral  truth  into  a  false  physics,  and  hold  that  therefore  the 
good,  the  spiritual,  and  the  ideal  are  the  cause  or  productive 
source  of  the  physical.  The  Greeks  first  “  made  a  mock 
physics  in  moral  terms,  out  of  which  theology  was  afterwards 
developed.”  The  result  was  the  non-natural  spiritual  world 
of  orthodox  tradition.  “  A  mechanism  composed  of  values 
and  definitions  was  placed  behind  phenomena  to  constitute  a 
substantial  world.”  The  moral  and  logical  sense  in  which 
values  and  meanings  make  things  what  they  are  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  quasi-physical,  and  therefore  wholly  magical 
and  mythological,  mode  of  causation  and  substantiation.  This 
way  lies  the  fallacy  of  false  idealisms  and  spiritualities. 

Another  type  of  fallacy  consists  in  sticking  brutally  by  the 
brute  natural  situation.  Here  are  the  positivists,  the  material¬ 
ists,  the  over-naturalists  who  “  look  at  life  from  the  outside 
the  “processes  of  Nature  make  them  forget  her  uses.”  Such, 
priding  themselves  upon  their  enlightenment,  “  have  discarded 
the  machinery  in  which  their  ancestors  embodied  the  ideal; 
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they  have  not  perceived  that  those  symbols  stood  for  the  Life 
of  Reason  and  gave  fantastic  and  embarrassed  expression  to 
what,  in  itself,  is  pure  humanity;  and  they  have  thus  remained 
entangled  in  the  colossal  error  that  ideals  are  something  ad¬ 
ventitious  and  unmeaning,  not  having  a  soil  in  mortal  life,  nor 
a  possible  fulfilment  there.” 

It  is  to  this  idea  of  nature  generative  of  value  that  the  argu¬ 
ment  in  every  volume  returns ;  from  it  the  argument  proceeds. 
The  basic  idea  of  the  interpretation  of  society  is  that  “love  has 
an  animal  basis;  but  an  ideal  object.”  But  since  these  prop¬ 
ositions  usually  seem  contradictory  “no  writer  ventures  to  pre¬ 
sent  more  than  half  the  truth  and  that  half  out  of  its  true  rela¬ 
tions.”  Popular  sentiment  makes  the  affections  which  are  the 
bond  of  union  among  men  divine  in  origin  and  natural  in  ob¬ 
ject  :  “which  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  truth.”  The  end  of 
the  family  as  of  other  social  arrangements,  industry,  war, 
government,  is  “to  turn  the  friction  of  material  forces  into  the 
light  of  ideal  goods.”  Relatively  speaking,  however,  the  entire 
function  of  the  family  and  of  states  based  on  the  family,  is 
natural :  it  is  to  produce  the  individual  and  equip  him  with  the 
prerequisites  of  moral  freedoms.  Then  ensues  free  society, 
where  physical  association  is  elevated,  thru  participation  in 
some  ideal  interest,  into  friendship  and  sympathy.  But  “  ideal 
society  transcends  accidental  cpnjunctions  altogether;  its  com¬ 
panions  are  the  symbols  it  breeds  and  possesses  for  excellence, 
beauty,  and  truth.  Religion,  art,  and  science  are  the  chief 
spheres  in  which  ideal  companionship  is  found.” 

Reason  is  interested  in  value,  in  meaning,  in  perpetuating 
and  extending  it.  Religion  may  be  said  to  be  the  emotion, 
imaginatively  exprest,  of  this  supremacy  of  the  ideal  as  the 
end  and  standard  of  life.  The  consciousness  of  meaning,  of 
worth,  is  always,  as  we  have  said,  ideal — it  is  of  the  absent, 
the  ulterior.  And  so  religion  is  naturally  born  in  devotion  to 
this  ulterior.  “  The  vistas  it  opens  and  the  mysteries  it  pro¬ 
pounds  are  another  world  to  live  in ;  and  another  world  to  live 
in — whether  we  expect  ever  to  pass  wholly  into  it  or  no — is 
what  we  mean  by  having  a  religion.”  Biit  religion,  so  close 
to  rationality  in  its  purpose,  has  fallen  far  short  of  it  in  its 
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texture  and  results.  Instead  of  using  the  ideal  as  an  ethical 
inspiration  and  fulcrum,  it  tends  to  materialize  it,  to  make  it 
an  explanation,  a  cause,  a  quasi-physical  force  and  substance. 
It  forgets  that  it  is  poetry  and  arrogates  to  itself  “  literal 
truth  and  moral  authority,  neither  of  which  it  possesses.”  To 
make  the  ideal  effective  in  life  it  must  be  imagined,  given 
sensuous  embodiment.  And  these  poetical  conceits  come  to 
pass  for  reports  of  another  objective  world,  somehow  en¬ 
veloping  the  natural  world. 

Religion  fails  to  recognize  that  it  is  concerned  with  experi¬ 
ence  as  it  should  be,  and  supposes  that  its  idealized  symbols  of 
a  better  reality  “are  information  about  reality  elsewhere.” 
Hence  mythology;  which  has  the  genuinely  poetic  character  of 
“  revealing  some  function  of  nature  in  human  life,”  but  which 
is  regarded  as  literally  true  of  something  which  exists  beyond 
nature.  Hence  magic,  and  sacrifice,  and  various  other  devices 
for  entering  into  favorable  relations  with  this  other  kind  of 
existence. 

None  the  less,  under  favorable  circumstances  religion  comes 
to  subserve  the  life  of  reason.  The  imagination  at  least  main¬ 
tains  “  an  ideal  standard  for  action  and  a  perfect  object  for 
contemplation.”  In  this,  its  proper  function,  it  is  piety  and 
spirituality.  Piety  is  attachment  to  whatever  in  the  sources 
of  man’s  being  also  serves  as  the  natural  and  historic  fount 
of  the  values  which  make  this  being  worth  having.  It  is  a 
cherishing  consciousness  that  the  human  spirit  is  derived  and 
responsible,  having  its  roots  in  nature  and  in  the  past  endeavor 
of  society.  Spirituality  is  freer;  it  is  attachment  to  the  values 
themselves  as  ends;  it  is  prospective  as  piety  is  retrospective. 
“Piety  drinks  at  the  deep,  elemental  sources  of  power  and 
order:  it  studies  nature,  honors  the  past,  appropriates  and 
continues  its  mission.  Spirituality  uses  the  strength  thus  ac¬ 
quired,  remodeling  all  it  receives,  and  looking  to  the  future 
and  the  ideal.  True  religion  is  entirely  human  and  politi¬ 
cal.  .  .  .  Supernatural  machinery  is  either  symbolic  of 
natural  conditions  and  moral  aims  or  else  it  is  worthless.” 

Art  is  an  even  more  potent  expression  of  living  reason — 
that  is,  of  nature  exercising  function  and  use,  and  achieving 
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order  and  stable  harmony.  In  origin  again,  it  is  wholly 
natural;  the  spontaneous  overflow  of  instinct  and  impulse. 
In  process,  it  is  instinct  become  aware  of  its  use  and  shaping 
nature  to  better  manifestation  of  that  use.  In  effect,  it  is 
nature  idealized,  harmonized:  the  union  of  practical  achieve¬ 
ment,  reasonable  insight,  and  disciplined  happiness.  In  art, 
happy  instinct  both  perpetuates  its  own  function  and  repro¬ 
duces  and  extends  itself,  for  art,  being  an  intelligent,  a  de¬ 
liberate  process,  is  teachable.  Art  is  thus  doubly  rational. 

Beauty,  the  distinctively  esthetic  element,  is  thus  an  incident. 
In  reshaping  nature  by  making  it  a  more  apt  embodiment  of 
value,  nature  is  rendered  a  more  congenial  stimulus  to  the 
soul,  and  the  immediate  apprehension  of  this  congeniality  is  the 
beauty  of  the  object.  “  The  esthetic  good  is  hatched  in  the 
same  nest  with  the  others  [utility,  etc.]  and  is  incapable  of 
flying  far  in  a  different  air.”  Purely  industrial  art,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  instrumental  only.  It  is  the  liberal  life,  which 
the  subjection  of  nature  to  economic  use  makes  possible,  which 
justifies  industry.  To  fail  to  recognize  this  instrumental  func¬ 
tion  is  genuine  materialism.  This  forgets  that  the  worth  of 
the  end  realized  is  the  sole  warrant  for  the  labor  of  realization. 
Its  moral  philosophy  “  dwells  by  preference  on  the  possibility 
that  a  violent  and  continual  subjection  in  the  present  might 
issue  in  a  glorious  future  dominion.”  Industrial  art  merely 
“  gives  nature  that  form  which,  if  more  thoroly  humane,  she 
might  have  originally  possest  for  our  benefit;  liberal  arts  bring 
to  spiritual  fruition  the  matter  which  either  nature  or  in¬ 
dustry  has  prepared  and  rendered  propitious.” 

The  fine  arts  are  a  union,  as  already  said,  of  original  animal 
spontaneity  or  automatism,  and  of  success  in  achieving  the 
realization  of  value.  Their  goal  is  the  complete  superimposi¬ 
tion  of  these  two  characters.  Meantime,  the  two  factors  run 
their  course  somewhat  apart.  Much  spontaneous  activity  is 
wasteful  and  irrelevant.  Much  achievement  is  laborious, 
painful,  compulsory,  illiberal,  and,  in  a  sense,  unnatural.  Some 
fine  arts,  like  dancing,  music,  and  the  arts  of  speech, — poetry, 
the  drama, — emphasize  the  factor  of  spontaneity.  They  leave 
less  definite  impress;  less  modification  of  their  own  conditions. 
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Their  delight  is  this  spontaneity,  but  so  is  their  weakness. 
“If  pure  music,  even  with  its  immense  senusous  appeal,  is  so 
easily  tedious,  what  a  universal  yawn  must  meet  the  verbiage 
which  develops  nothing  but  its  own  iridescence.”  The  plastic 
arts,  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  emphasize  use;  achieve¬ 
ment;  the  accomplished  transformation  of  nature  thru  an 
action  which  makes  it  the  more  pertinent  and  pliant  embodi¬ 
ment  of  the  ideal. 

The  ultimate  problem  is  the  union  of  the  industrial  and  the 
fine  arts.  “  Art,  in  the  better  sense,  is  a  condition  of  happi¬ 
ness  for  a  practical  and  laboring  creature,  since  without  art  he 
remains  a  slave;  but  it  is  one  more  source  of  unhappiness  for 
him  so  long  as  it  is  not  squared  with  his  necessary  labors  and 
merely  interrupts  them.  It  then  alienates  him  from  his  world 
without  being  able  to  carry  him  effectually  into  a  better  one.” 
And  present  “  fine  ”  art  is  mainly  vain,  “  a  brief  truancy  from 
rational  practise.” 

That  science  is  an  expression  of  the  life  of  reason  is  per¬ 
haps  only  too  obvious  to  the  “  modern  ”  man,  who  is  so  con¬ 
scious  of  it  that  he  is  apt  to  forget  what  Mr.  Santayana  so 
sincerely  expresses:  that  society  and  art  and  religion  are  also 
of  the  life  of  reason.  But  I  am  not  sure  just  how  Mr.  Santa¬ 
yana  conceives  the  respective  relations  of  art  and  science  to 
reason:  a  doubt  which  makes  me  uncertain  in  just  what 
perspective  his  whole  scheme  is  to  be  interpreted.  On  its  face, 
art  would  seem  to  be  a  more  concrete  and  final  expression  of 
living  reason  than  science;  for  art  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
other  than  the  recognition  in  intelligence  of  order  and  harmony 
in  so  far  as  that  acknowledgment  functions  thru  action  in  the 
service  of  conscious  excellence  or  happiness.  (To  apprehend 
what  Mr.' Santayana  means  by  happiness  is  to  have  appre¬ 
hended  the  ultimate  of  morals.)  In  comparison  with  art, 
science  would  then  be  preliminary  and  preparatory — itself  a 
form  of  art,  indeed,  but  of  art  still  halting  from  its  ulterior 
destiny.  There  is  much  in  Mr.  Santayana  that  bears  out  this 
conception.  Such  a  philosophy,  in  the  philosophic  nickname 
of  the  day,  would  be  pragmatism — pragmatism  of  a  noble  and 
significant  type.  But  there  is  much  in  Mr.  Santayana  (and 
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the  weight  in  the  end  falls  upon  this  side)  which  prevents  such 
an  interpretation.  The  final  paragraph  in  the  book  is  entitled 
“It  science]  suffices  for  the  Life  of  Reason.”  And, 

aside  from  words,  while  there  are  many  assertions  in  the  book 
that  all  science  is  moral,  human,  practical,  eventual,  symbolic, 
hypothetical,  determined  by  vital  bias,  impulse,  purpose;  that 
it  is  “  an  instinctive  product,  a  stepping  forth  of  human  cour¬ 
age  in  the  dark,” — “  a  claim  which  we  put  forth  :  there  are 
many  other  passages  which  declare  action  to  be  servile  and 
instrumental;  the  end  of  life  to  be  contemplation — in  the 
Greek  sense,  of  course — and  science  to  be  the  ultimate  revealer 
and  judge  of  reality.  In  other  words,  the  reader — this 
reader  at  least — is  left  at  a  loss  to  know  just  what,  in  the  end, 
Mr.  Santayana  conceives  to  be  the  relation  of  natural  basis 
and  ideal  end  to  one  another  and  to  reality.  Is  reality  for 
the  philosopher  the  moral  life  itself,  the  life  of  teason,  and  are 
physics — the  statement  of  the  order  or  mechanism  by  which 
nature  sustains  its  ends — and  dialectic — the  explication  of  the 
meanings,  the  intents  which  are  suggested  and  sustained — in¬ 
tegral  instruments  of  this  life?  Or  are  the  mechanism  which 
science  progressively  reveals,  and  the  eternal  order  of  immuta¬ 
ble  truth  which  dialectic  determines,*  the  reality,  while  the  pur¬ 
poses,  and  endeayors,  and  achievements  of  human  experience 
are  only  an  evanescent  and  superficial  mirror  in  which  the 
Reality  happens,  for  our  passing  delectation  and  confusion,  to 
reflect  itself?  I  do  not  know.  The  more  explicit  and  official 
declarations  of  our  author  are  all  in  the  latter  sense.  The  spirit 
and  vital  accomplishment  of  the  book  are  in  the  former. 

Mr.  Santayana  seems — I  may  misrepresent  him — to  have 
his  own  reconciliation  of  the  apparent  contradiction.  One 
account,  that  of  the  noble,  artistic,  and  moral  “pragmatism” — 

®  See  vol.  V.  p.  177.  “Intelligence  is  not  a  substance;  it  is  a  principle  of  order 
and  of  art;  it  requires  a  given  situation  and  some  particular  natural  interests 
brought  into  play.” 

’’Compare  v.  p.  315 — Mathematics  “is  absolutely  self-justified  and  necessary 
before  it  is  discovered  to  be  so.  Here,  then,  is  a  conspicuous  region  of  truth 
disclosed  to  the  human  intellect  by  its  own  internal  exercise,  which  is  nevertheless 
altogether  independent,  being  eternal  and  indefeasible,  while  the  thought  that 
utters  it  is  ephemeral.” 
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I  care  much  less  for  the  word  than  for  the  life  of  reason — 
holds  good  historically;  of  the  processes  by  which  man  has 
come  to  discover  what  really  is;  while  the  coldly  scientific, 
physical,  and  dialectic  view  holds  of  the  reality  itself  of  which 
this  history  is  but  one  transitory  manifestation.  Hence  to  re¬ 
gard  the  “life  of  reason”  as  the  philosopher’s  reality  is  to  fall 
into  the  idealist’s  usual  fallacy  of  supposing  that  the  instrumen¬ 
talities,  methods,  and  states  of  coming  to  know  abrogate  the 
realities  which  are  known. 

But  surely  there  is  another  alternative.  Let  Mr.  Santa¬ 
yana  extend  his  well-guarded  aversion  to  the  results  of  ideal¬ 
ism — whether  of  the  “  malicious  psychology  ”  type  or  the 
transcendental  type — to  their  postulate  about  the  processes  and 
methods  of  knowing,  let  liim  stick  to  his  own  postulate  that 
knowing  is  an  operation  of  reality  (not  of  subjects,  egos,  or 
consciousnesses)  thru  vital  impulse;  and  it  surely  remains  true 
that  dialectic  and  physics  hold  of  reality,  but  hold  of  it  not 
apart  from  the  courage,  adventure,  and  achievement  of  vital 
impulse,  but  thru  and  in  so  far  as  reality  embodies  itself  thru 
a  vital  impulse  which  chooses  the  excellent  and  strives  to 
make  it  prevail.  Mr.  Santayana  seems  to  me  to  be  in  the 
precarious  position  of  at  once  throwing  an  immense  burden 
upon  “  vital  impulse  ”  and  of  then  damning  it  in  the  light  of 
its  own  ulterior  products  in  the  way  of  “form.” 

But  even  in  this  respect  Mr.  Santayana  remains,  altho  un¬ 
consciously  and  perhaps  against  his  intention,  a  true  historian. 
For  the  contemporary  life  of  reason  still  oscillates  between  the 
ancient  principle  of  form  and  the  modern  principle  of  vital 
impulse,  lacking  any  sure  synthesis  of  intellect  and  action. 
We  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Santayana  for  what  he  has  given  us : 
the  most  adequate  contribution  America  has  yet  made — al¬ 
ways  excepting  Emerson — to  moral  philosophy.  And  we  may 
conclude  with  a  quotation  breathing  its  most  Emersonian 
spirit :  “  The  darkest  spots  are  in  man  himself,  in  his  fitful, 
irrational  disposition.  Could  a  better  system  prevail  in  our 
lives  a  better  order  would  establish  itself  in  our  thinking. 
It  has  not  been  for  want  of  keen  senses,  or  personal  genius,  or 

■*506,  for  example,  II.  p.  200. 
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a  constant  order  in  the  outer  world,  that  mankind  have  fallen 
back  repeatedly  into  barbarism  and  superstition.  It  has  been 
for  want  of  good  character,  good  example,  and  good  govern¬ 
ment.  There  is  a  pathetic  capacity  in  men  to  live  nobly,  if 
only  they  would  give  one  another  the  chance.” 


Columbia  University 


John  Dewey 
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AMERICAN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

The  last  sixty  years  are  incomparably  superior  to  any  other 
like  period  of  the  world’s  history  in  certain  forms  of  advance¬ 
ment.  This  growth  has  lain  in  physical,  intellectual,  and  ethi¬ 
cal  development,  but  is  far  most  conspicuous  in  the  first  of 
these,  physical  progress.  These  six  decades  have  been  equal 
to  as  many  centuries,  taken  from  any  other  part  of  man’s 
improvement,  in  the  mastery  of  material  forces.  Intellectual 
growth  has  somewhat  corresponded  to  this  increase  in  physical 
resources,  but  has  by  no  means  equaled  it;  while  the  ethical 
principles  which  govern  men’s  actions  have  quite  lagged 
behind. 

It  must  necessarily  hav^e  happened  that  a  period  of  this 
character  should  have  brought  important  changes  to  higher 
education.  Social  circumstances  give  motive  and  form  to  in¬ 
struction,  and  are,  in  turn,  extended  and  strengthened  by  it. 
This  interaction  has  been  very  visible  in  the  years  referred 
to,  and  we  wish  to  note  its  character  and  results. 

It  is  now  more  than  sixty  years  since  I  entered  college,  and 
in  the  intervening  time  I  have  been  closely  associated  with 
college  work.  In  speaking  of  the  modifications  of  this  form  of 
labor,  I  am  chiefly  rehearsing  the  lessons,  and  drawing  the 
conclusions,  of  my  own  observation.  I  offer  these  opinions 
with  deference  to  that  strong  current  of  purposeful  and 
thoughtful  effort  which,  in  the  meantime,  has  shaped  our  col¬ 
lege  courses,  and  leaves  them  to  be  pronounced  upon  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  causes  and  tendencies  so  vigorously  active  in 
our  social  life. 

This  period  has  been  one  of  astonishing  changes  in  the 
external  conditions  of  civilization,  and  in  the  distribution  of 
accruing  profits  among  different  classes.  It  has  been  a  period 
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of  intense,  sporadic,  and  disproportioned  effort.  The  strenu¬ 
ous  life,  as  a  mastery  of  material  forces,  has  been  uppermost. 
We  have  exprest  our  growth  in  terms  of  wealth,  in  aggre¬ 
gates  of  individual  and  national  ownership,  often  with  little 
inquiry  as  to  the  social  welfare  and  ethical  strength  that  have 
gone  with  them.  Our  arithmetic  has  been  a  simple  arithmetic 
of  addition  and  multiplication,  whose  results  have  been  ex¬ 
plicit,  and  have  left  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  prepared 
to  accept  them.  Our  prosperity  has  declared  itself  in  extrava¬ 
gant  and  superfluous  accumulations;  accumulations  that  have 
been  greatly  accelerated  as  the  years  advanced.  Sums  beyond 
easy  apprehension  and  all  measurements  of  utility  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  men  still  eager  for  more.  This  excess  of 
effort  and  this  desire  belong  only  to  minds  that  are  passing  into 
the  insanity  of  an  overpowering  feeling;  and  when  they  take 
possession  of  a  community  they  serve  rather  to  depress  than 
to  elevate  its  social  sentiment. 

This  activity  has  been  sporadic.  It  has  not  covered 
the  whole  field  of  production,  like  a  beneficent  shower. 
It  has  not  nourished  each  undertaking  by  many  other  under¬ 
takings.  In  making  a  few  rich  it  has  not  given  a  competence 
to  many  others.  It  has  had  its  cherished  industries,  its  favored 
agents,  its  monopolies  of  advantage.  The  surface  of  society 
has  been  lifted  up  and  deprest  in  fantastic  ways,  as  an  ice¬ 
floe  under  the  pressure  of  currents  and  winds.  Law  and  the 
absence  of  law  and  the  breach  of  law  have  bestowed  pros¬ 
perity  in  most  unequal  and  undesirable  forms. 

Activity  so  intense  and  sporadic  has  necessarily  given  results 
disproportioned  in  themselves.  If  we  set  up  any  standard, 
like  the  welfare  of  the  community,  or  harmony  between  labor 
and  reward,  or  equality  of  opportunity,  or  freedom  of  effort, 
we  find  nothing  in  the  facts  to  sustain  it  and  much  to  contra¬ 
dict  it.  Nor  is  there  any  more  harmony  between  the  under¬ 
lying  principles  which  we  have  accepted.  We  have  made  the 
way  alike  easy  for  sound  and  for  fraudulent  combinations. 
We  have  held  out  every  imaginable  motive  for  every  imagina¬ 
ble  corporation,  and  then  we  have  been  alarmed  at  the  result. 
We  have  constructed  tariffs  for  the  express  benefit  of  trusts. 
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and  then  have  past  stringent  laws  against  these  trusts.  We 
have  wonderfully  extended  the  conditions  of  commerce,  and 
then,  by  the  want  of  uniformity  in  its  management,  have 
greatly  restricted  the  freedom  of  traffic.  We  have  prided 
ourselves  on  individual  initiative  and  have  allowed  this  initia¬ 
tive  to  eat,  like  a  moth,  into  the  fabric  of  our  labor.  We  have 
admired  the  success  of  management,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  failed  to  see  that  it  was  accompanied  by  a  bitter  repression 
of  labor.  We  have  regarded  our  wealth  as  convincing  proof 
of  the  value  of  democratic  institutions,  and  have  not  under¬ 
stood  that  they  were  in  a  constant  process  of  overthrow.  Our 
underlying  idea  is  “  Tory  socialism,”  not  democracy.  The 
strong  virtually  say,  “  Give  us  a  free  hand  and  we  will  take 
care  of  the  poor.  Let  the  producer  mount  up  into  wealth  and 
the  laborer  shall  keep  him  company.  Let  the  initiative  be  left 
with  the  individual,  and  the  welfare  of  the  many  will  certainly 
follow.  Labor  may  be  exacting,  old  age  may  come  on  apace, 
but  we  will  grant  a  pension.” 

We  have  a  doctrine  of  wealth  by  which  we  would  constrain 
the  multi-millionaire,  shot  up  at  once  into  affluence,  to  freely 
bestow  his  wealth  on  the  community — a  task  impossible  of  suc¬ 
cessful  execution.  Wealth  is  never  returned  to  those  whose 
labors  have  given  rise  to  it  in  as  profitable  and  as  invigorating 
a  form  as  that  in  which  it  would  have  been  distributed  under 
more  generous  conditions  of  production.  The  growing  points 
are  the  true  points  of  assimilation.  One  might  as  well  strive 
to  restore  the  strength  of  animals,  wasted  by  excessive  labor, 
by  excessive  food,  as  to  make  a  community  happy  by  libraries, 
when  its  working  classes  had  been  deprest  by  poorly  requited 
labor. 

A  community,  like  a  man,  must  have  a  training,  an  inner 
life,  suitable  to  it.  It  must  learn  what  its  own  interests  are, 
and  have  protracted  discipline  in  the  pursuit  of  them.  This 
is  democracy.  Mistakes  and  losses  will  come,  of  course,  but 
with  the  loss  comes  the  instruction.  We  see  the  marvelous 
efficiency  of  some  persons,  and  are  ready  to  say,  “  Surely,  these 
are  the  rulers  of  men ;  democracy  must  accommodate  itself  to 
this  obvious  fact.”  In  this  conclusion  we  direct  attention 
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simply  to  a  sequel  of  successes,  and  overlook  the  long  laborious 
process  by  which  they  have  been  reached;  overlook  the  innu¬ 
merable  failures  and  bankruptcies  that  have  gone  with  them. 
Far  worse,  we  forget  the  fundamental  truth  of  democracy, 
that  training,  the  chances  of  failure  and  success,  are  the  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  every  man’s  inheritance. 

This  intense,  sporadic,  disproportioned  activity  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  world  is  making  men  old  before  their  time,  old  individ¬ 
ually  and  old  as  communities.  A  man  at  fifty-five,  in  the 
excited  movement  of  commerce,  reaches  a  point  which  he 
should  not  have  approached  before  seventy-five.  Men,  even 
at  middle  age,  cease  to  be  thought  desirable  for  exacting  labor, 
like  that  of  railroads,  and  find  themselves  quietly  thrust  aside 
when  an  important  part  of  their  lives  is  still  before  them. 
They  are  used  up  for  commercial  purposes  when  their  expe¬ 
rience  is  at  the  ripest. 

Our  higher  education  has  felt  and  yielded  to  this  hurried 
phase  of  life.  Like  a  loosely  bound  raft,  it  has  suffered  the 
strain  of  the  rapid  current  and  parted  under  it.  The  call  of 
business  has  penetrated  the  retreats  of  culture,  and  teacher 
and  pupil  have  become  uneasy  under  a  sense  of  opportunities 
slipping  away.  The  four  years  of  college  life  lie  between  the 
closely  guarded  and  firmly  directed  years  of  primary  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  free,  unguarded  labors  of  later  life.  It  is  a 
transition  period  in  which  knowledge  begins  to  show  its 
power,  and  the  mind  comes  to  be  possest  by  the  fascinat¬ 
ing  and  varied  claims  of  truth.  It  is  not  too  long  or  too 
separate  a  space  in  which  to  fairly  confront  the  world  for 
ends  of  apprehension  and  appropriation.  An  extended  over¬ 
sight  is  to  be  won  on  the  intellectual  side,  and  the  freedom  of 
the  spirit  established  under  it.  It  should  also  count  for  much 
that  these  years  are  years  of  the  largest  fellowship  and  self- 
realization,  years  in  which  personal  stimulus  and  attachments 
find  ready  play.  The  business  temper  comes  in  to  shorten  our 
intellectual  day,  and  compel  us  prematurely  to  feel  the  heat 
and  worry  of  hard  labor. 

To  make  room  for  this  new  disposing  power,  the  acquisi¬ 
tive  part  of  training  is  pushed  back  into  primary  grades,  and 
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the  educational,  disciplinary  part  carried  forward  and  com¬ 
mingled  with  a  definite  preparation  for  some  form  of  labor. 
Professional  instruction,  using  the  term  broadly,  sinks  into 
the  period  allotted  for  general  knowledge,  and  a  narrow  and 
cogent  bias  is  early  established.  This  tendency  would  not  be 
so  unfortunate,  if  all  yielded  to  it,  but  there  is  a  large  remain¬ 
der  of  inert  material  that  is  not  grappled  by  the  cable  of 
commerce,  and  moves  about  more  than  ever  at  random. 

Graduate  and  undergraduate  work  can  not  be  commingled 
advantageously.  The  specific  aim  which  belongs  to  the  first 
crowds  out  the  wider  and  more  rudimentary  search  which 
belongs  to  the  second.  Graduate  and  undergraduate  instruc¬ 
tion  call  for  different  methods  and  different  habits  of  mind. 
The  teacher,  in  the  one  case,  leaves  more  to  the  initiative  of 
the  student,  and  scatters  his  suggestions  and  principles  along 
the  path  the  pupil  is  pursuing.  He  tests  his  progress  not  so 
much  as  one  of  acquisition  as  of  reflection,  and  is  always  striv¬ 
ing  to  bring  him  to  commanding  positions  of  outlook. 

The  undergraduate  is  approaching  this  liberty,  but  has  not 
attained  it.  He  still  needs  to  be  watched  over  to  see  if  he 
has  covered  the  ground;  to  see  whether  his  conclusions  are 
clear,  cogent,  coherent,  and  sufficiently  supported.  It  brings 
loss  and  breeds  confusion  to  hasten  forward  and  assign  the 
undergraduate  the  tasks  and  methods  of  the  graduate. 

Our  lives  are  not  so  short,  nor  are  we  so  driven  by  the 
labor  of  subsistence,  that  we  can  not  afford  a  pleasurable  and 
profitable  passage  thru  the  fields  of  knowledge  that  lie 
between  us  and  our  life-labor.  The  spirit  of  servile  work  is 
introduced  too  early,  and  made,  like  a  rigid  harness,  to  chafe 
and  oppress  the  strength  it  should  nourish. 

This  narrowness  and  this  intensity  of  purpose  are  seen  in  the 
prizes  and  prize  scholarships  which  are  provided  to  prevent 
any  relaxation,  or  discursive  direction,  of  labor.  The  stimulus 
of  knowledge  is  not  relied  upon;  the  freedom  of  effort  is 
not  conceded.  The  educational  movement  must  be  aided  by 
active  emulation,  which  takes  on  commercial  expression. 
One  is  compelled  to  compete  with  his  fellows  as  if  he  were 
already  launched  on  a  business  venture.  Spiritual  motives  are 
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dropt,  and  life  begins  to  pass  into  this  welter  of  commerce, 
as  if  therein  lay  its  supreme  justification. 

Intensity  naturally  gives  rise  to  laxity.  The  reaction  to 
excessive  activity  is  unreasonable  indolence.  The  second  gen¬ 
eration  among  money-getters  usually  shows  this  recoil.  The 
motives  and  necessities  of  sons  are  different  from  those  of 
their  fathers,  and  they  feel  that  the  advantages  of  wealth  lie 
in  its  gratifications.  In  college  the  untiring  labor  of  the  grub 
finds  its  complement  in  the  indolence  of  the  average  student, 
who  follows  on  without  keeping  step.  There  are  few  pro¬ 
ductive  plants  where  there  are  so  many  by-products  put  to  no 
sufficient  use  as  in  a  university.  The  intense  temper  which 
governs  a  few  becomes  a  justification  of  the  indifference  of 
others.  While  this  result  is  not  altogether  avoidable,  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  effort,  often  so  meager  as  not  to  justify  the  time  and 
money  expended,  ought  not  to  be  covered  up  by  a  maximum 
effort  that  is  receiving  misdirected  admiration.  The  college 
thus  becomes  the  counterpart  of  the  commercial  world,  in 
which  every  man  who  prospers  has  in  his  train  a  hundred 
delinquents.  Grant  that  this  tendency  can  not  be  vanquished, 
it  can  certainly  be  resisted.  It  is  a  curdling  process  in  which 
the  primary  elements  have  lost  their  natural  affiliation.  Dr. 
Mark  Hopkins  has  always  been  spoken  of  as  a  great  teacher. 
A  marked  characteristic  with  him  was  that  he  addrest  all 
students,  and  called  out  no  emulations. 

Not  only  has  our  higher  education  caught  an  artificial  haste 
from  the  commercial  world;  its  gains,  like  the  gains  of  that 
world,  have  become  sporadic.  Under  the  earlier  method, 
which  universally  prevailed  when  I  entered  college,  the  course 
of  instruction  was  fixt,  and  the  poor  student  and  the  poor 
teacher  were  alike  dragged  along  by  it.  The  student  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  a  given  amount  of  work  in  a  branch,  say  mathe¬ 
matics,  in  which  he  took  no  pleasure  and  from  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  no  profit.  If  he  had  special  gifts  in  any  one  direction, 
they  were  ruled  out  of  consideration.  He  could  in  no  easy  and 
adequate  way  fit  himself  to  his  work.  The  instructor,  by  going 
over  the  same  ground,  year  after  year,  was  especially  exposed 
to  dulness,  that  chronic  failing  of  the  teacher.  Few  men  have 
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the  intellectual  vitality  by  which  to  restore  insight  and  inter¬ 
est  to  the  same  theme  at  the  tenth  or  twentieth  repetition. 
Whitefield  grew  ever  more  eloquent  the  oftener  he  delivered 
a  discourse,  but  that  is  not  the  usual  result.  It  is  the  one 
superb  power  of  the  great  teacher,  or  great  preacher,  that  he 
can  so  light  up  familiar  ideas  as  to  renew  their  proper  im¬ 
pression.  Sunlight  does  not  make  monotonous  the  landscape 
it  illumines.  Yet  even  sunlight  is  poured  in  to  best  advantage 
at  the  morning  or  the  evening  angle. 

The  present  college  curriculum  is  no  longer  burdened  by 
this  evil,  but  it  often  puts  another  evil  in  its  place.  With 
great  increase  of  cost,  a  variety  of  courses  is  offered  in  every 
branch  of  study,  and  the  branches  are  multiplied  as  if  by  an 
ambition  to  cover  all  knowledge.  The  student  is  then  granted 
a  wide  election  between  departments  and  between  courses 
in  each  department.  Looking  over  the  proffers  of  a  modern 
catalog,  an  experienced  teacher  would  feel  that  he  needed, 
in  laying  out  a  profitable  line  of  labor  for  four  years,  to  know 
not  only  the  hopes  and  aptitudes  of  each  young  man,  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  these  manifold  courses  to  each  other  and  to  the  general 
sum  of  knowledge,  but  also  the  vigor  and  clearness  of  inculca¬ 
tion  with  which  each  one  was  treated.  It  would  be  surprizing 
if,  before  he  was  thru  with  his  election,  he  were  not  caught 
in  some  obscure  trap.  The  courses  in  each  department  are 
more  or  less  remote  from  the  highway  of  knowledge,  and 
must  depend  for  their  value  on  the  insight  of  the  professor. 
He  is  liable  in  his  selection  of  courses  to  be  influenced  by  his 
own  immediate  line  of  study,  substituting  his  personal  ad¬ 
vantage  for  the  advantage  of  the  pupil. 

For  laying  down  a  suitable  course  of  work  under  condi¬ 
tions  like  these,  the  average  student  is  wholly  unfitted.  He 
may  not  as  yet  have  given  shape  to  his  ultimate  purpose,  or 
he  may  have  formed  it  prematurely  or  inadequately.  He  may 
have  no  sufficient  conception  of  the  methods  by  which  it  is  to 
be  pursued  or  adequate  patience  in  following  them.  Indolence 
or  dulness  may  lead  to  the  making  up  a  course  in  which  the 
labor  and  the  liabilities  of  failure  are  the  lightest.  His  asso¬ 
ciation  with  others  may  offer  strong  motives,  leading  him 
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away  from  his  personal  wants.  His  tastes  may  be  conceded 
undue  indulgence,  as  also  his  predilections  for  certain  in¬ 
structors.  Annoyed  by  the  rigidity  of  the  earlier  curriculum, 
we  now  trust  too  much  to  the  inexperienced  student,  and 
leave  him  subject  to  a  dozen  misleading  chances.  The  limita¬ 
tions  established  by  the  catalog  are  often  of  the  most  general 
character,  and  may  give  admission  to  many  forms  of  inade¬ 
quacy,  and  allow  the  omission  of  fundamental  branches  of 
knowledge,  or  a  very  inadequate  pursuit  of  them.  This  in¬ 
adequacy  may  be  a  most  effective  method  of  wasting  time, 
the  effort  put  forth  yielding  but  slight  return.  The  student, 
both  by  excess  and  deficiency,  may  pursue  a  course  which  has 
little  to  commend  it  either  as  a  medium  of  general  knowledge 
or  as  a  preparation  for  special  work.  In  actual  results,  the 
liberty  conceded  allows  caprice  to  take  the  place  of  sober  judg¬ 
ment,  and  the  student  remains  ignorant  of  his  wants  and  of 
the  way  to  meet  them. 

This  liberty  none  the  less  is  seductive,  and  the  brilliant  use 
it  occasionally  receives  covers  up  its  many  failures.  Thus 
again  in  the  intellectual  world  the  sporadic  tendency  which 
has  made  business  so  fascinating  reappears,  with  much  the 
same  unequal  and  unsatisfactory  results.  The  misconceived 
and  greater  liberty  of  leading  minds  is  allowed  to  bewilder 
attention  and  draw  it  away  from  the  ill-rewarded  labors  of 
the  many. 

As  a  matter  of  course  this  ill-directed  effort  leads  to  dispro¬ 
portionate  results  in  the  relation  of  parts  to  each  other.  The 
shaping  forces  of  inheritance,  of  existing  conditions,  and  of 
the  claims  of  a  coming  life,  are  not  present,  and  the  ruling 
impulses  are  left  to  work  out  whatever  confusion  is  in  them. 
The  survival  of  the  fittest  is  misrendered,  and  made  to  mean 
that  which  survives  is  the  fittest.  This  disproportion  will 
show  itself  in  many  things,  little  and  large,  near  and  remote; 
and  in  them  all  mar  that  symmetry  which  knowledge  always 
strives  to  assume.  Changes  of  small  moment  in  themselves 
may  serve  to  indicate  the  habit  of  mind  that  is  coming  to 
prevail.  The  instructional  corps  in  our  universities  have 
striven  to  make  public  exercises  more  impressive  by  gowns, 
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and  a  distinction  of  gowns,  and  a  ceremonious  method  of  con¬ 
ferring  degrees.  Simple  facts  cease  to  satisfy  the  public  and 
a  suitable  change  of  circumstances  follows.  This  tendency 
inevitably  accompanies  wealth,  much  of  whose  pleasure  is 
found  in  conspicuous  surroundings.  Our  educational  institu¬ 
tions  have  accepted  this  lead  and  take  order  under  it. 

Young  men  are  naturally  democratic.  It  rarely  happens 
that  a  snobbish  temper  is  allowed  among  them.  The  punish¬ 
ment  of  such  excess  is  one  of  the  self-assumed  duties  of  hazing. 
Yet,  there  is  one  growing  feature  in  our  colleges  in  contra¬ 
diction  of  the  uniformity  and  social  integrity  of  college  life, 
the  Greek  letter  societies.  These  aim  at  separation  and  make 
of  it  a  kind  of  shibboleth.  “  The  fellows  ”  is  the  endearing 
epithet  which  pushes  classmates,  fellow-students,  and  col¬ 
legians  into  the  background.  These  ties  are  now  very  gen¬ 
erally  associated  with  costly  buildings,  suitable  service,  and 
enhanced  expenditure.  They  are  doubtless  the  occasion  of 
many  close  and  valuable  friendships,  but  even  these  are  over¬ 
laid  \vith  artificial  circumstances,  break  up  college  life,  and 
thrust  aside  the  more  natural  relations  of  affiliated  tastes.  The 
life  of  the  student  is  no  longer  as  broad  and  comprehensive  as 
his  circumstances,  but  has  taken  on  many  artificial  and  re¬ 
stricted  relations.  No  young  man,  in  search  of  wide  contact 
and  universal  companionship,  can  afford  the  sacrifice  involved 
in  these  narrow  and  exacting  relations.  The  accumulation  of 
wealth  has  much  to  do  with  organizing,  extending,  and  equip¬ 
ping  these  societies,  which  restrain  one’s  sympathies  and  create 
exclusive  forms  of  life.  The  tendency  exprest  and  indulged 
in  them  is  that  which  gives  rise  to  city  clubs,  and  breaks  in  so 
sharply  on  wider  communal  relations. 

This  same  lack  of  largeness  and  proportion  in  educational 
institutions  is  conspicuous  in  the  growth  of  college  games. 
In  my  day,  these  games  were  genial,  sportive,  subordinate  to 
exercise,  relaxation,  and  individual  taste.  Many  could  take 
a  respectable  and  enjoyable  part  in  them,  and  none  were  able 
by  a  decided  superiority  to  hold  the  college  in  leash.  A  game 
was  accepted  or  left  with  comparative  indifference,  a  mere 
accessory  to  ends  far  more  important.  No  individual  honor 
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or  honor  of  the  college  was  pleaded  in  its  behalf.  These  easy¬ 
going  ways  have  all  disappeared.  Baseball,  football,  basket¬ 
ball  rule  college  life.  Each  has  its  season,  and  together  they 
cover  the  year.  College  interest  has  no  other  equal  line  of 
expression,  and  college  duty  no  claim  of  like  dimension.  Skill 
in  these  games  is  the  acquisition  of  only  a  few,  and  so  much 
transcends  ordinary  attainments  as  to  make  them  ridiculous. 
The  majority  sit  on  the  bleachers,  admire  prowess  they  do  not 
possess,  and  secure  whatever  exaltation  lies  in  shouting.  The 
theory  on  which  these  athletic  exercises  rest  is,  in  its  bearing 
on  intellectual  activity,  thoroly  misleading.  Much  skill  and 
marvelous  endurance  are  acquired,  but  these  attainments  are 
used  and  expended  to  the  utmost  in  physical  effort.  They  are 
not  shaped  in  reference  to  mental  vigor,  nor  do  they  consti¬ 
tute  a  basis  for  it.  A  young  man  in  this  training  is  occupied 
with  the  work  before  him,  and  is  often  manifestly  unfitted  by 
it  for  hard  study.  He  craves  rest,  is  entitled  to  rest,  and 
thrives  on  rest.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  the  transition  from 
excessive  physical  activity  to  intellectual  activity,  or  to  reverse 
the  movement.  Pause  is  called  for  between  the  two.  The 
physical  exertion  fitted  to  the  student  is  one  which  keeps  good 
the  nutritive  powers  without  consumption  of  the  energy  they 
beget.  There  is  a  repugnance  between  strenuous  physical  and 
strenuous  intellectual  effort,  which  arises  from  the  fact  that 
each  is  a  consumption  of  resources.  The  two  forms  of  expend¬ 
iture  can  not  go  on  together  or  be  added  to  each  other  with¬ 
out  a  drain  on  vital  force.  We  are  to  bear  in  mind,  in  weigh¬ 
ing  results,  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  very  best  physical 
endowments,  and  that  unfavorable  consequences  may  be  long 
in  coming  to  light. 

Extreme  forms  of  amusements  are  readily  associated  with 
wealth ;  wealth  that  is  pushed  by  the  question  of  how  to  gratify 
itself.  It  is  unworthy  of  an  educational  institution  to  take 
up  this  task  and  furnish  forth  itself  and  the  community  with 
sports  so  exacting  as  to  call  for  the  best  efforts  of  those  occu¬ 
pied  with  them.  A  traveling  circus  may  make  a  business  of 
sport,  but  not  a  college.  The  adequacy  of  its  own  intellectual 
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discipline  should  be  sufficient  to  engross  and  reward  the  efforts 
of  students. 

What  is  objected  to  is  not  systematic  physical  training;  far 
from  it.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  most  students  are  reluctant 
to  enter  on  well-devised  discipline  of  this  sort.  Indolence  and 
inertia  prevail  with  them.  What  we  regard  as  faulty  is  the 
excessive  activity  of  a  few  for  their  own  amusement,  the 
amusement  of  their  fellow  students,  and  of  the  public,  led 
on  by  rivalry  and  taught  to  regard  victory  as  something  so 
satisfactory  as  to  answer  all  questions. 

There  are  many  college  officers  who  would  be  glad  to  see 
athletic  training  take  on  more  sober  forms,  but  who  find  them¬ 
selves  unable  to  control  a  spirit  so  spontaneous  in  young  men 
and  so  strengthened  by  surrounding  influences.  A  college  is 
so  immersed  in  the  community  at  large  as  to  be  unable  to 
bring  to  it  very  much  modification.  A  rocky  channel  and  a 
swift  current  will  not  allow  a  boatman  to  shape  his  own 
course.  One’s  own  weakness  is  a  legitimate  plea,  but  it  should 
at  least  be  associated  with  a  confession  of  the  truth. 

The  most  direct  influence  of  the  community  on  the  college  is 
the  demand  it  makes  for  immediate,  commercial  success.  Men 
are  impatient  of  delay,  and  of  any  training  which  does  not 
carry  the  student  manifestly  nearer  the  goal  of  prosperity. 
The  rapid  extension  of  science  has  concurred  with  this  tend¬ 
ency.  We  mean  by  science  a  knowledge  of  physical  things. 
The  last  century  has  seen  an  immense  and  advantageous  in¬ 
crease  in  this  form  of  knowledge.  We  have  gained  greatly 
in  a  mastery  of  the  world,  which  conditions  all  our  powers. 
The  habit  of  thought  which  science  has  induced  is  of  even 
more  moment  than  the  information  it  has  given.  The  mind 
no  longer  floats  from  vision  to  vision,  from  conception  to  con¬ 
ception,  satisfied  with  the  lightest  thread  of  thought,  but  feels 
the  need  of  substantial  connections  lying  between  substantial 
things,  connections  that  can  be  traveled  and  retraveled  at 
pleasure. 

Yet  out  of  these  gains  have  come  reciprocal  losses.  In 
getting  a  better  hold  of  physical  facts,  we  have  lost  hold  on 
spiritual  truths.  The  correspondence  between  the  two  we  have 
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come  to  regard  as  equivalence;  and  have  shaped  a  philosophy 
whose  chief  effort  has  been  to  express  the  phenomena  of 
mind  in  terms  of  matter  and  motion.  When  we  have  reached 
our  holy  of  holies,  we  have  found  it  empty  and  have  not  been 
able  to  rehabilitate  our  reverence.  Yet  all  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  physical  and  mental  phenomena  remain  the  same,  and, 
failing  to  recognize  them,  we  lose  one-half  of  knowledge. 
Our  physiological  psychology  misses  the  very  gist  of  psychol¬ 
ogy.  We  are  profoundly  interested  in  a  better  knowledge  of 
sensuous  facts,  but  fail  to  see  that  it  leaves  the  deeper  prob¬ 
lems  of  life  much  where  they  were  before.  This  affiliation  of 
physical  prosperity  and  physical  knowledge  has  been  the  most 
significant,  the  most  fortunate,  and  the  most  dangerous  feature 
of  our  period,  and  of  the  education  incident  to  it.  It  is  time 
to  inquire  how  far  an  empirical  philosophy,  which  many  have 
regarded  as  the  great  triumph  of  thought,  has  mist  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  life  and  become  the  favorite  narcotic  of  spiritual 
inertness. 

Economic,  civic,  and  social  construction  have  not  prospered 
in  anything  like  the  same  degree  as  the  widespread  and  be¬ 
wildering  activity  which  has  gone  with  the  pursuit  of  wealth. 
The  colleges,  often  dependent  for  their  endowment  on  the 
fruits  of  this  sporadic  enterprise,  have  not  found  the  times 
favorable  for  a  sound  criticism  of  methods,  or  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  far-reaching  principles.  Some  institutions,  in  their 
bewilderment  at  these  astonishing  successes,  have  annexed 
themselves  to  social  theories  at  a  wide  remove  from  the  general 
welfare.  They  have  been  content  to  share  the  gains  arising 
from  wrapping  their  convictions  tightly  about  gigantic  cor¬ 
porations  and  unscrupulous  trusts.  There  has  thus  arisen  that 
“  gospel  of  wealth,”  which  finds  its  crowning  achievement  in 
pensioning  off,  in  happy  old  age,  the  better,  wdser,  and  always 
indigent  professors,  that  they  may  walk  in  a  procession  not 
simply  scholastic  but  commercial  as  well.  The  teacher  most 
to  be  honored  is  lifted  off  the  basis  of  self-support,  as  a  kind 
of  inferior  footing,  and  helped  to  follow  grandly  on  as  one 
of  the  retainers  of  wealth;  wealth  that  has  been  won  in  the 
face  of  that  more  sober,  equal,  and  universal  production  by 
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which  great  masses  of  men  are  lifted  up.  Adepts  in  science, 
language,  literature,  made  aware  of  their  own  economic  feeble¬ 
ness,  are  consoled  by  the  kind-hearted  benisons  of  wealth,  much 
as  a  minister  is  made  to  know  his  goodness  by  half-fare  on  a 
railroad.  I  am  glad  to  believe  that  there  are  many  men  who 
would  prefer  to  die  in  their  own  poverty  rather  than  accept  an 
outdoor  relief  that  rested  on  the  doctrine  that  the  labors  of 
the  mass  of  men,  even  educated  men,  are  not  sufficient  to 
relieve  them  from  charity.  Let  the  community  stand,  and  let 
the  workers  stand  with  it. 

The  transcendental  interests  and  the  transcendental  insights 
that  pertain  to  our  individual,  and  to  our  collective,  life  receive 
no  adequate  expression  in  an  education  that  feeds  at  a  crib 
kept  full  by  a  liberality  in  any  measure  alien  to  the  welfare 
of  the  human  household.  We  wish  to  see,  added  to  all  wealth¬ 
getting,  added  to  all  instruction,  that  beneficent  insight,  that 
spiritual  sympathy  that  can  enrich  a  man,  enrich  a  community, 
in  one  indivisible  act;  and  transform  a  great  commercial  city 
into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Our  higher  education  should  be,  if  possible,  more  self- 
poised,  more  able  to  guide,  less  subject  to  the  prevailing  im¬ 
pulses  of  the  community;  diligent  without  haste,  ever  aware 
of  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  truth  and  also  of  the  ampli¬ 
tude  of  the  years  in  which  it  is  to  be  attained.  We  need 
institutions  of  more  scope,  not  in  their  curriculums,  but  in  the 
habit  of  mind  of  those  who  go  out  from  them.  Our  educated 
men  ought  not  to  scurry  about,  like  a  frightened  nest  of 
rabbits,  in  search  of  safety;  but  should  stand  fast  as  those 
ready  for  some  adequate  work.  We  need  an  education  pur¬ 
poseful  and  proportionate  within  itself,  responsive  to  the 
deepest  wants  of  the  world;  disclosing  its  own  life  in  a  sym¬ 
metry  allied  to  that  which  rules  in  living  things.  The  most 
striking  feature  in  knowledge  is  the  manner  in  which  part 
stands  united  to  part,  together  constituting  a  complete  system. 
The  goal  of  society  is  the  ministration  of  every  class  to  every 
other  class,  melting  into  each  other  in  a  democracy  that  lifts 
all  and  humbles  none;  a  democracy  in  which  the  wealth  of 
every  mind  becomes  the  wealth,  near  or  remote,  of  all  minds. 
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There  is  only  one  fulfilment  and  one  harmony  in  all  rational 
activity,  that  of  righteousness. 

When  our  commerce  shall  give  us  the  physical  conditions 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  our  productive  labors  lie  in 
the  line  of  universal  prosperity,  then  our  knowledge  will,  in 
accepting  extension,  retain  its  own  center  and  rule  its  own 
adjuncts.  It  is  fitting  that  higher  education  should  rise  some¬ 
what  above  the  level  of  ordinary  social  sentiment,  and  com¬ 
mand  a  more  extended  view  of  the  present  and  the  future.  It 
is  this  feeling  which  has  given  so  much  persistency  to  the 
demand  for  religious  instruction,  and  would  certainly  justify 
that  demand,  if  this  instruction  steadily  rose  into  clear  light 
and  held,  in  permanent  possession,  a  wider  outlook.  If  we 
have  reduced  this  claim,  not  by  rising  higher  but  by  sinking 
lower;  not  by  bringing  more  truth,  but  less  truth,  to  life,  we 
shall  certainly  grope  about  in  the  confusion  of  popular  clamor 
till  another  revelation  comes  to  us ;  a  cataclysm  that  casts  down 
only  that  it  may  build  again  on  wider,  firmer  foundations. 

John  Bascom 
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CLASSICAL  STUDIES  ^ 

The  position  of  classical  studies  in  the  older  public  schools 
has  during  the  last  fifty  years  undergone  a  great  change.  At 
the  time  of  the  Royal  Commission  in  1863  that  position  was 
supreme  and  unchallenged.  Mathematics  and  modern  lan¬ 
guages  were  at  best  tolerated ;  science  was  not  even  considered ; 
and  at  Eton,  altho  what  is  called  an  “  Army  class  ”  existed, 
it  is  on  record  that  it  was  “  attended  by  only  one  boy.”  Edu¬ 
cation  was,  in  fact,  almost  wholly  carried  on  “  in  form,”  and 
the  form-masters  were  invariably  classical  men  who  perhaps 
incidentally  taught  various  other  things,  but  whose  chief  con¬ 
cern  was  with  Latin  and  Greek,  their  teaching  being  also, 
as  a  rule,  confined  to  translation,  grammar,  and  composition, 
such  subjects  as  philosophy  and  archeology  being  either  un¬ 
known  or  unregarded.  The  system  was  a  narrow  one,  and,  in 
the  case  of  boys  without  any  literary  tastes,  perhaps  rather 
disciplinary  than  educational ;  but  those  who  reached  the  higher 
forms  certainly  secured  both  mental  training  and  also  a  con¬ 
siderable  knowledge  of  letters,  while  the  more  able  who  came 
into  living  contact  with  the  great  teaching  headmasters — for 
“  organizing  ”  heads  did  not  then  exist — received  an  educa¬ 
tion  which,  allowing  for  its  partial  scope,  was  in  its  quality 
of  the  best,  as  any  one  who  recalls  the  names  of  those  great 
contemporaries  Butler,  Elwyn,  Kennedy,  Moberly,  and  Tem¬ 
ple  will  at  once  understand. 

Now,  however,  matters  have  already  much  changed,  and  the 
whole  tendency  or  drift  of  events  is  to  still  larger  and  more 
far-reaching  change.  As  the  number  of  schools  which  now 
rank  as  “  public  schools  ”  has  much  increased,  so  the  competi¬ 
tion  between  them  has  naturally  much  increased  also;  and  it 
has  far  too  often  taken  the  form  of  extravagant  expenditure 

’  Reprinted  from  the  London  Times. 
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on  buildings  and  the  like,  so  that  a  great  school  is  now  also  a 
great  establishment,  the  cost  of  maintaining  which  is  so  heavy 
that  it  can  only  be  met  by  continually  attracting  the  favor  and 
support  of  comparatively  wealthy  parents.  Financial  con¬ 
siderations,  in  fact,  affect  public  schools  more  than  they  once 
did,  and  more  than,  having  regard  to  the  true  welfare  of  edu¬ 
cation,  they  ever  ought  to  do.  Their  noble  and  richly-equipped 
buildings,  their  ample  and  well-ordered  grounds  please  the 
popular  eye  and  look  well  in  an  illustrated  paper;  but,  tho 
thesp  outward  things  are  not  without  their  value,  it  is  certain 
that  they  are  purchased  at  too  high  a  cost  if  their  existence  in¬ 
duces  teachers  to  consider,  not  what  is  right,  but  what  is  profit¬ 
able;  not  what  is  best,  but  what  is  most  in  demand. 

That  such  a  tendency  exists  today  there  can  be  no  question, 
and,  should  it  ultimately  become  dominant  it  will  canker  and 
kill  all  liberal  education;  but  even  in  its  incipient  stage,  and 
while  it  is  held  in  check  by  many  strong  influences  and  in¬ 
stincts,  it  has  powerfully  affected  classical  study.  That  study 
does  not,  and  never  can,  “  pay.”  No  knowledge  of  Plato  is 
worth  a  shilling  in  Threadneedle  Street;  and  as  the  struggle 
for  existence  becomes  keener,  as  some  specially-trained  capacity 
becomes  continually  more  essential  to  securing  a  livelihood, 
parents  continually  look  with  more  favor  on  such  studies  as 
seem  to  lead  directly  to  practical  results.  That  they  should 
do  so  is,  within  certain  limits,  not  only  natural,  but  right. 
The  primal  obligation  of  life  is  that  a  man  should  earn  his 
bread  by  work,  and  it  is  the  business  of  education  to  fit  him 
for  that  end.  But  it  is  an  end  which  is  subordinate  and  not 
final;  for  beyond  and  above  the  studies  which  help  to  win 
bread  are  the  studies  which  help  to  make  a  man,  which  lead 
not  to  wealth,  but  to  well-being;  and  it  is  this  latter  truth 
which  parents  and  boys  are  most  tempted  to  forget,  but  which 
schoolmasters,  who  are  not  mere  hucksters  or  cheap- jacks  of 
knowledge,  must  most  carefully  remember;  and  until  some 
worthy  substitute  has  been  found  for  classical  study,  until  it 
has  been  shown,  not  in  theory,  but  in  practise,  that  some  other 
form  of  literary  training  can  take  its  place  without  detriment 
to  the  discipline,  culture,  and  development  of  the  mind,  they 
are  bound  to  claim  for  it  a  just  place  in  any  system  of  higher 
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education.  And  assuredly  they  may  safely  do  so,  for  it  lies 
at  the  roots  of  all  modern  intellectual  life;  it  has,  from  the 
dawn  of  European  history,  quickened  and  inspired  every 
effort  toward  progress;  and  its  efficiency  as  an  instrument  of 
education  has  been  tested  by  the  experience  of  centuries.  No 
popular  clamor  and  no  calculations  of  the  market  can  affect 
its  intrinsic  worth,  but  the  pressure  of  hard,  practical  facts 
and  the  larger  meaning  which  the  discoveries  of  science 
have  given  to  the  word  “  knowledge  ”  demand  that  the 
proper  position  of  classical  study  in  a  rational  system 
of  education  should  be  very  carefully  considered.  The  danger 
of  sacrificing  it  and  the  difficulty  of  retaining  it  are  equally 
clear,  while  to  find  some  means  of  avoiding  both  the  difficulty 
and  the  danger  is  the  chief  problem  before  our  public  schools 
today.  Unhappily,  however,  they  make  no  earnest  attempt  to 
solve  it.  They  seem,  indeed,  to  have  no  definite  and  reasoned 
purpose,  but  to  drift,  as  it  were,  aimlessly  along  wherever  the 
tide  carries  them ;  and  there  is  real  risk  that  under  the  influence 
of  panic  they  may  some  day  fling  the  classics  almost  entirely 
overboard. 

Such  a  statement  may,  perhaps,  seem  to  many  intemperate 
and  foolish,  because  the  best  work  done  in  public  schools  at  the 
present  time  is  beyond  question  classical,  and  the  results 
achieved  in  the  higher  forms  seem  rather  to  suggest  confidence 
than  doubt.  But  the  real  issue  does  not  concern  the  higher 
forms.  In  them  it  is  always  possible  to  “specialize  ” ;  and  by 
some  boys  with  distinct  literary  tastes  the  classics  will  always 
be  studied,  simply  because  no  real  literary  training  is  possible 
without  them.  It  is  the  position  of  the  classics  in  the  lower 
forms  and  as  a  part  of  general  education  that  is  being  steadily 
undermined,  as  no  one  can  doubt  who  considers  the  continual 
growth  of  “  Army  classes  ”  and  “  Modern  sides,”  or  who  re¬ 
flects  how  Greek  has  disappeared,  and  how  Latin  is  rapidly 
disappearing,  from  our  grammar  schools.  The  conditions,  in 
fact,  under  which  classical  study  can  now  be  retained,  except  as 
a  special  study,  are  wholly  altered.  Other  subjects  persist¬ 
ently  and  rightly  claim  to  share  its  monopoly  of  privilege. 
Mathematics,  science,  modern  languages,  and  a  dozen  odds 
and  ends  of  soldiering,  singing,  drawing,  and  the  like  all  now 
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demand  a  certain  amount  of  time,  while  the  classical  master 
is  expected  to  give  more  attention  than  formerly  to  divinity, 
history,  geography,  and  English.  And  yet  under  these  new 
conditions,  which  absolutely  demand  new  methods,  classics 
continue  to  be  taught  exactly  in  the  same  way,  with  an  at¬ 
tempt  at  the  same  accuracy  and  thoroness  that  was,  perhaps, 
possible  when  little  else  was  taught,  but  which  now  can  only 
produce  bewilderment  and  confusion. 

Think,  for  instance,  of  teaching  an  ordinary  lad  not  merely 
many  other  things,  but  also  the  rules  of  Greek,  Latin,  and 
French  grammar  at  one  and  the  same  time !  Happily  English 
boys  have  a  sturdy  power  of  resisting  excessive  mental  worry, 
or  the  result  of  such  teaching  would  be  to  fill  asylums,  while, 
in  fact,  it  often  creates  an  unnatural  loathing  for  all  literature 
— and  there  is  at  least  this  to  be  said  for  “  Modern  sides  ”  that 
in  them  the  number  of  studies  which  perplex  our  youth  is  re¬ 
duced  by  two.  Indeed,  a  drastic  reduction  in  the  multitude 
of  things  which  a  boy  is  compelled  to  learn  is  just  now  the 
reform  most  needed  in  education.  A  boy’s  brain  is  not,  any 
more  than  his  stomach,  capable  of  all  things.  His  mental,  like 
his  physical,  digestion  does  best  on  simple  diet.  About  two 
solid  courses,  supplemented  by  some  trifles  that  suit  his  taste, 
would  most  promote  his  health  and  vigor.  But  the  solid 
courses  need  not  be  made  too  heavy  and  repugnant,  and  the 
Classical  Association  has  recently  put  forward  a  proposal  with 
a  view  to  lightening  and  improving  classical  study,  which 
deserves  at  least  very  full  consideration.  Holding  that  such 
study  is  an  integral  part  of  a  liberal  education,  it  suggests 
that  the  old  method  of  teaching  Latin  fully,  both  from  a 
linguistic  and  a  literary  point  of  view,  should  be  retained,  but 
that  in  Greek,  at  least  in  lower  forms,  it  is  desirable  largely  to 
put  aside  grammar  and  composition,  so  as  to  aim  chiefly  at  at¬ 
taining  some  power  of  appreciating  its  literature.  Much  time 
would  thus  be  saved,  for  the  power  to  read  a  language  with 
interest  can  be  acquired  far  more  quickly  than  the  power 
to  use  it  with  even  moderate  accuracy ;  and  provided  that  Latin, 
which  is  a  perfect  instrument  of  linguistic  discipline,  be  learned 
carefully,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  the  study  of  Greek  should 
not  be  pursued  in  a  less  rigorous  and  more  attractive  manner. 
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The  distinction  of  the  best  Greek  literature  is  its  great 
simplicity;  and,  by  disregarding  technicalities,  an  ordinary 
boy  might  quickly  be  taught  to  understand  and  even  enjoy 
large  portions  of  such  writers,  say,  as  Homer,  Herodotus, 
Sophocles,  and  even  Plato.  Or  take  the  Greek  Testament. 
The  whole  of  the  Gospels  and  the  noblest  passages  of  St.  Paul 
can  be  read  in  the  original  with  only  the  scantiest  outfit  of 
Greek  grammar;  and  can  any  knowledge  be  better  worth  hav¬ 
ing  than  that  which  such  reading  can  convey  ?  Is  it  not  com¬ 
parable  with  that  learning  which  is  concerned  with  obscure 
duals  or  the  fine  perplexities  of  a  hypothetical  sentence?  Or 
could  there  be  a  better  service  to  letters,  to  morals,  and  to 
religion  than  to  give  boys  a  living  and  intelligent  interest  in 
the  actual  documents  which  bring  us  most  closely  face  to  face 
with  the  origin  and  teaching  of  Christianity?  That  such  a 
result  is  now  attained  with  ordinary  boys  can  hardly  be  as¬ 
serted,  but  it  certainly  might  be  attained  if  time  were  devoted 
rather  to  the  realities  than  to  the  accidents  of  Greek  literature; 
and  until  the  teaching  of  Greek  can  be  submitted  successfully 
to  some  such  test  its  claim  still  to  rank  as  a  necessary  part  of 
higher  education  not  only  must  be,  but  perhaps  ought  to  be, 
held  unproved.  Whatever  be  the  future  of  Latin,  the  survival 
of  Greek  certainly  depends  on  its  study  being  made  more  liv¬ 
ing  and  fruitful  than  it  now  is.  The  suggestion  of  the  Classi¬ 
cal  Association  undoubtedly  holds  out  some  hope  of  really 
making  it  so;  and  those  who  control  our  great  schools  will, 
therefore,  if  they  are  wise,  give  that  suggestion  a  fair,  full, 
and  immediate  trial. 

The  issue,  indeed,  is  not  a  trivial  one,  for  not  only  the  credit 
of  our  great  schools,  but  also  the  real  welfare  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  maintenance  of  classical 
studies.  They  form  the  one  bulwark  against  that  purely 
utilitarian  tendency  which  depreciates  every  study  that  has 
no  practical  value,  which  objects  even  to  mathematics  and 
science  unless  they  are  “  applied,”  and  which  prefers  a  conver¬ 
sational  novel  to  the  great  French  classics,  or  counts  Luther’s 
version  of  the  Bible  of  little  account  in  comparison  with 
“  commercial  German.” 

Indeed,  it  is  no  paradox  to  say  that  the  educational  value 
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of  classical  study  consists  largely  in  the  fact  that  it  is  what  the 
world  calls  “  useless,”  so  that  there  is  no  temptation  to  sub¬ 
ordinate  it  to  unworthy  aims;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  its 
true  usefulness  is  beyond  question.  For  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  modern  and  an  ancient  tongue  is  often  so  great  that  for 
a  boy  to  make  out  the  meaning  of  a  simple  Latin  passage,  and 
still  more  to  write  even  the  shabbiest  bit  of  Latin  prose,  requires 
something  beyond  mere  memory  and  imitation,  demanding  as 
it  does  a  real  active  and  originative  mental  effort.  The  learner 
can  not  remain  wholly  passive  or  receptive.  He  must  do  or 
contribute  something  of  his  own,  and  it  is  in  encouraging  this 
habit,  in  developing  latent  power  into  living  energy,  that  the 
secret  of  true  education  lies.  The  positive  results  immediately 
secured  often  appear  poor,  but  the  process  itself  is  of  the  high¬ 
est  value,  and  those  who  sneer  at  it  as  “  mental  gymnastics  ” 
forget  that  it  is  as  necessary  to  mental  health  as  exercise  is  to 
physical,  while  when  they  proceed  to  deride  the  classics  as 
“  dead  ”  languages  they  do  plain  violence  to  fact.  For  who 
can  say  that  Greek  and  Latin  are  in  any  true  sense  dead  ?  In 
literature  and  art,  in  science  and  philosophy,  in  all  that  con¬ 
cerns  law,  social  order,  and  the  principles  of  government,  we 
are  connected  in  an  unbroken  and  living  union  with  Greece 
and  Rome.  Their  history  is  an  organic  part  of  our  own,  their 
words  breathe  on  our  lips,  their  thoughts  are  wrought  into  the 
tissue  of  our  intellectual  being,  and  the  public  schools,  ever 
since  their  foundation,  have  wisely  maintained  the  principle 
that  learning  can  not  be  separated  from  its  source ;  nor  is  their 
record  as  makers  of  men  so  poor  that  they  need  timorously 
put  aside  this  good  tradition  in  obedience  to  popular  clamor. 

But  however  sound  the  principle,  its  application  is  beyond 
question  no  longer  free  from  great  difficulty.  There  are  far  too 
many  boys  in  whose  case  classical  study  does,  indeed,  provide 
a  valuable  discipline,  but  yet  fails  to  secure  that  acquaintance 
with  classical  life  and  literature  which  is  equally  desirable. 
The  fact  is  certain,  and  it  makes  the  outlook  gloomy  and  even 
threatening,  not  because  the  difficulty  is  beyond  remedy — for 
by  discarding  many  things  that  are  superfluous,  by  greater 
definiteness  of  aim,  and  by  more  living  methods  of  teaching 
much  might  assuredly  be  effected — but  because  thru  either 
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indifference  or  incapacity,  those  who  hold  authority  in  schools 
make  no  real  effort  to  deal  with  what  is,  in  fact,  a  critical  situ¬ 
ation.  Governing  bodies,  for  the  most  part,  regard  educational 
questions  in  the  spirit  of  Gallio;  headmasters  are  everywhere 
too  “  cumbered  about  much  serving  ”  to  pay  attention  to  real 
needs,  and  their  Conference,  which  might  have  been  almost 
a  supreme  court  for  higher  education,  has  for  forty  years  been 
contented  to  debate  and  dine.  Without  any  regard  to  reason, 
without  any  reference  to  principle,  classical  study  is  simply 
being  jostled  out  of  its  place,  while  no  attempt  is  made  care¬ 
fully  to  consider  how  its  scope  and  methods  can  be  adjusted  to 
modern  requirements. 

And  yet  such  adjustment  is  beyond  question  imperative. 
The  world  is  not  what  it  was ;  the  thoughts  of  men  range  more 
widely;  their  lives  are  governed  by  more  complex  influences; 
other  and  more  varied  capacities  are  required  in  the  struggle 
for  existence,  and  classical  study  must,  like  everything  else, 
accommodate  itself  to  a  changed  environment.  That  is  the  con¬ 
dition  of  its  survival,  not,  indeed,  as  an  exotic  to  be  cultivated 
here  and  there  in  hot-houses,  but  as  something  vigorous  enough 
to  stand  the  common  air  and  be  a  delight  and  ornament  to 
common  life.  The  fact  seems  almost  beyond  question,  and 
the  vital  issue  which  the  public  schools  have  to  determine  is  in 
what  way  they  shall  deal  with  a  problem  with  which  they  are 
directly  face  to  face.  Possibly  they  may  still  continue  to  ignore 
it  and,  either  thru  indolent  neglect  or  the  preoccupation  of 
sordid  cares,  allow  a  study  which  is  their  oldest  heritage 
slowly  to  decline  and  disappear.  But  if  they  do  so,  if  they 
forget  alike  their  traditions  and  responsibilities,  they  will  incur 
the  charge  not  merely  of  being  false  to  their  own  honor,  but 
of  having  betrayed  the  true  interests  of  liberal  education.  For 
assuredly  no  form  of  education  can  justly  be  called  “  liberal  ” 
in  which  the  study  of  science  and  preparation  for  active  life 
are  not  associated  as  their  necessary  complement  with  that 
study  of  polite  letters  to  which  classical  learning  is  certainly 
the  best,  and  possibly  the  indispensable  foundation. 

T.  E.  Page 
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SIMPLIFICATION  OF  FRENCH  SPELLING' 

The  French — who  created  the  metric  system — go  about 
these  things  somewhat  better  than  we  do.  They  are  not  so 
afraid  of  logic,  and  even  take  almost  as  much  delight  in  being 
reasonable  as  we  do  in  the  opposite. 

Changes  of  spelling  have  therefore  more  nearly  kept  pace 
with  the  inevitable  changes  of  the  spoken  language  in  French 
than  in  English.  Tho  the  first  edition  of  the  Dictionnaire  de 
VAcademie  fran^aise,  in  1694,  announced  the  aristocratic  in¬ 
tention,  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  “  to  follow  the 
ancient  spelling,  which  distinguishes  men  of  letters  from  igno¬ 
rant  folk,  and  from  mere  women,”  this  intention  was  already 
modified  in  the  direction  of  democracy  (and  of  the  equality  of 
the  sexes),  in  the  second  edition,  of  1718,  which  formulated 
the  ideal  principle:  “Not  to  abandon  the  old  spelling  too 
lightly;  nor  yet  to  make  any  great  effort  to  hold  to  it.” 

In  the  1762  edition  of  the  Academy’s  Dictionary,  new  and 
simpler  spellings  were  accepted  for  no  less  than  five  thousand 
words;  that  is,  for  about  twenty-eight  per  cent,  of  all  the 
words  which  the  Dictionary  contained.  Those  were  indeed 
the  halcyon  days  of  spelling  reform.  It  was  a  few  years 
later  that  Condillac,  who  completed  and  summed  up  the  French 
thought  of  the  eighteenth  century,  said :  “  The  art  of  reason¬ 
ing  well  consists  in  having  a  well-made  language ;  ”  and  Victor 
Hugo,  in  writing  the  manifesto  of  that  literary  school  which 
dominated  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  capped  this 
phrase  with  one  equally  telling  and  perhaps  truer:  “A  fixt 
language  is  a  dead  language.” 

It  was  therefore  in  line  with  the  best  French  tradition  when, 
a  few  years  ago,  the  French  government,  on  the  initiative  of 

'  Paper  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board,  April  19, 
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the  Conseil  superieur  de  Venseignement,  appointed  a  commis¬ 
sion  to  prepare  the  simplification  of  French  spelling.  This 
commission  consisted  of  seven  members  of  that  council, 
and  of  M.  Havet  (of  the  Institut  de  France),  Professors 
Brunot  and  Thomas  of  the  Faculty  of  Letters  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Paris,  and  Professor  Paul  Meyer  of  the  J^cole  des 
Chartes.  A  full  account  of  its  report,  written  by  Professor 
Meyer,  and  published  in  1905  under  the  title  “Pour  la  sim¬ 
plification  de  notre  orthographe,”  has  been  given  by  Professor 
Brandcr  Matthews  in  the  Popular  science  monthly  for  Decem¬ 
ber,  1906.  This  report  had  been  submitted  in  July,  1904,  to 
the  French  Academy,  which  passed  on  it  in  a  criticism  drawn 
up  by  Professor  fimile  Faguet.  As  a  result  of  the  partial  dis¬ 
agreement  between  the  commission  and  the  Academy,  a  second 
commission  was  appointed  by  the  government,  to  prepare  a 
final  plan  for  submission  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
Of  this  second  commission  M.  Faguet  was  a  member,  and  it  in¬ 
cluded  M.  Rabier,  director  of  secondary  instruction  in  France; 
M.  Gasquet,  director  of  primary  instruction;  M.  Felix  Hemon, 
inspector-general  of  education;  Professor  Paul  Meyer;  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ferdinand  Brunot,  of  the  Faculty  of  Letters  of  the 
University  of  Paris;  and,  as  its  President,  Professor  Croiset, 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Letters. 

The  report  of  this  second  commission  was  written  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Brunot,  and  has  recently  been  printed  in  the  Revue  de 
Paris.  He  first  deals  with  the  argument,  which  has  been  used 
in  France  as  well  as  in  America,  that  the  national  language 
should  not  be  made  the  subject  of  public  regulation  or  inter¬ 
fered  with  by  administrative  decree.  The  government,  he  ad¬ 
mits,  has  no  right  to  “  attack,”  or  in  any  way  to  change,  the 
language  itself;  that  belongs  to  the  people  as  a  whole,  is  created 
by  them,  and  can  be  modified  only  by  natural  and  spontaneous 
changes  in  their  use  of  it.  But  the  spelling  is  not  the  language. 
It  is  the  “  medium  of  exchange  ”  of  language;  and  as  the  State 
necessarily  regulates  the  mediums  of  commercial  exchange 
(weights,  measures,  moneys),  for  the  sake  of  uniformity;  as  it 
strikes  coins  and  makes  them  pass  at  a  definite  face  value;  so  it 
should  regulate  the  medium  of  language  exchange. 
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M.  Brunot  is  an  ardent  advocate  of  further  simplification 
in  French  spelling,  and  asks  for  rather  more  than  conserva¬ 
tive  opinion  is  ready  to  grant.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
argue  in  favor  of  the  ideal  and  perhaps  impossible  state  in 
which  the  spelling  of  the  language  should  actually  represent 
its  average  spoken  sounds.  Consider,  he  says,  how  long  it 
takes  a  child  to  learn  his  figures  and  their  significance.  It 
ought,  logically,  to  take  him  only  about  twice  as  long  to  learn 
his  letters  and  their  significance.  Instead  of  that  it  takes 
him  about  a  thousand  times  as  long.  M.  Brunot  also  de¬ 
nounces  as  the  worst  result  of  inconsistent  spelling  the  fact 
that  it  teaches  the  child  to  be  illogical.  He  docs  not  hesitate 
to  call  the  present  system  stupefying,  mind-deforming,  anti- 
educational.  He  uses  the  classic  example  of  the  word  oiseau, 
written  with  six  different  letters,  not  one  of  which  appears  in 
its  pronunciation — unless  we  count  the  0,  which  is  written  in 
the  first  syllable  and  pronounced  in  the  second.  He  shows  that 
the  syllable  of  which  the  usual  orthography  is  in  may  be  writ¬ 
ten  in  thirteen  different  ways  in  French;  while  the  sound  o,  as 
a  separate  word,  has  nine  different  spellings:  0,  oh,  eau,  an, 
haut,  os,  eanx,  aux,  milx. 

M.  Brunot  then  proceeds,  by  an  excellent  method,  first  to 
take  up  each  sound  of  the  language  and  make  a  table  of  the 
different  ways  (from  six  to  twenty)  in  which  it  is  written  at 
present;  and  then  to  suggest  modification  of  some  of  these. 
In  this  way,  while  asking  for  a  vast  number  of  changes,  he 
succeeds  in  making  his  demands  appear  to  be  very  moderate, 
in  comparison  with  the  number  of  changes  which  might  be 
asked  for  if  usage  were  disregarded  and  logic  allowed  full 
sway.  Being  himself  an  extremist  in  his  desires,  he  makes  the 
changes,  which,  as  spokesman  of  the  more  conservative  com¬ 
mission,  he  is  allowed  to  suggest,  seem  few  and  slight. 

The  commission  as  a  whole,  including  the  leading  Greek 
scholar  of  France  as  its  President,  asks  for  the  simplification  of 
all  words  in  which  an  extra  or  anomalous  letter  stands  as  a 
mere  relic  of  their  derivation  from  the  Greek ;  that  is,  the  change 
of  ph  to  f,  of  rh  to  r,  of  th  to  t,  and  of  y  to  i.  The  older  spell¬ 
ings  are,  according  to  the  commission,  “useless  to  scholars. 
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and  even  in  many  cases  ridiculous  in  their  eyes,  while  they 
are  a  mere  senseless  obstacle  in  the  way  of  all  who  have  not 
studied  Greek,  that  is,  of  all  women  whatever,  and  ninety-nine 
per  cent,  of  all  men.”  Other  changes  asked  for  are  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  silent  letters  in  such  words  as  baptiser,  sculpter, 
doigt  (in  which  the  g  did  not  exist  until  it  was  inserted  by 
would-be  etymologists  of  the  last  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury),  nid  (in  which  the  d  is  not  pronounced  even  before  a  fol¬ 
lowing  vowel),  and  temps  (in  which  the  p  was  inserted  hardly 
more  than  a  century  ago  by  the  half-educated  etymologists  of 
that  epoch).  The  final  x  of  certain  plurals,  which  is  irregular 
and  has  come  into  the  language  merely  thru  a  misunderstand¬ 
ing,  is  to  be  changed  back  to  the  regular  and  historically  cor¬ 
rect  s;  the  sign  x  having  been  originally  used  at  the  end  of 
words  as  an  abbreviation  for  us,  and,  when  this  was  forgotten, 
an  extra  u  having  been  inserted.  Such  plurals  as  bijoux  will 
therefore  now  be  written  bijous,  etc. 

The  commission  also  suggests  other  important  general 
changes :  for  instance,  that  the  soft  g  should  always  be  written 
j,  and  that  ch,  when  hard,  should  always  be  written  c.  In  sug¬ 
gesting  the  change  from  g  to  j  the  report  exclaims :  “  Here  is 
a  chance  for  a  complete  and  final  reform !  ” — and  in  suggest¬ 
ing  other  such  sweeping  changes :  “  It  seemed  more  simple  to 
set  all  right  at  once.”  In  fact,  the  commission  goes  rather 
far  in  its  pursuit  of  logic:  tho  not  so  far  as  could  be  wished 
by  its  rapporteur,  who  often  regrets  its  conservatism,  and  con¬ 
cludes  his  report  with  the  phrase :  “  Such  are  our  very  modest 
suggestions.” 

These  modest  suggestions  would  result  in  a  number  of 
changes  beside  which  the  list  of  three  hundred  words  suggested 
by  the  Anglo-American  Simplified  Spelling  Board  seems  ultra¬ 
conservative.  They  would  alter  the  spelling  of  at  least  five 
thousand  words  in  the  French  language,  and  perhaps  of  a  few 
thousand  more.  While  the  modifications  proposed  by  the 
Anglo-American  Board  would  result  in  about  one  change  to 
ten  or  twenty  lines  of  printed  English,  these  suggestions  of  the 
French  commission,  applied  to  a  passage  of  nine  lines  from 
Madame  de  Sevigne’s  Letters,  result  in  seventeen  changes 
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from  the  standard  spelling  of  today.  Yet  the  passage,  as  it 
originally  appeared,  contained  fifty  differences  from  the  spell¬ 
ing  of  today.  This  comparison  reminds  us  of  some  American 
arguments  against  the  proposed  modifications  of  our  spelling. 
The  Chicago  Dial,  which  had  called  the  world  to  witness  how 
grotesque  and  unpoetic  certain  lines  of  Milton  would  appear  if 
“  simplified,”  was  rather  easily  answered  by  a  correspondent 
who  sent  the  same  lines  in  Milton’s  own  spelling. 

The  chief  argument  against  simplification  in  France,  as  in 
America,  comes  from  those  who  seem  to  connect  their  feeling 
for  words,  for  style,  and  for  poetry,  with  the  appeal  of  lan¬ 
guage  to  the  eye  rather  than  to  the  ear;  and  this  objection  has, 
as  in  America,  been  cleverly  exprest.  Gebhart,  for  instance, 
says  that  to  write  rhinoceros  without  the  h  would  be  to  take 
the  horn  off  the  animal — ’twould  make  him  a  mere  sheep. 
Brunetiere  demands  in  horror  whether  the  beautiful  line  of 
Victor  Hugo, 

Les  souffles  de  la  nuit  flottaient  sur  Galgala, 
would  have  the  same  poetic  effect  if  it  were  written, 

Les  soufles  de  la  nuit  flotaient  sur  Galgala. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  think  that  it  would,  since  its  sound 
and  its  meaning  would  be  exactly  the  same. 

Apropos  of  this  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  the  American 
advocates  of  simplified  spelling  have  made  an  important  mis¬ 
take  in  directing  their  appeals  almost  exclusively  to  the  reason, 
and  in  depending  on  logic  to  win  their  cause.  It  is  not  logic 
but  sentiment  that  decides  these  matters,  at  least  with  us;  and 
the  opponents  of  change  have  consistently  and  cleverly  ap¬ 
pealed  to  sentiment.  Yet  the  strongest  argument  for  a  spell¬ 
ing  that  shall  more  nearly  represent  the  real  sounds  of  words 
must,  it  seems  to  me,  rest  on  our  sentiment  for  style  and  for 
poetry;  and  on  a  desire  to  bring  back  the  feeling  for  poetry 
from  its  false  dependence  on  the  visible  aspect  of  language, 
which  is  always  artificial,  to  a  dependence  on  the  real  sub¬ 
stance  of  language,  that  is  the  sound.  A  poem  certainly  loses 
nothing  in  being  well  read  or  spoken.  Only  so  can  it  attain 
to  its  real  existence  as  poetry.  Yet  when  it  is  read  or  spoken 
what  becomes  of  the  spelling?  and  of  the  sentiment  which  is 
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alleged  to  be  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  spelling?  For  the 
sake  of  a  truer  sentiment,  for  the  sake  of  a  truer  feeling  for 
literature  and  especially  for  poetry,  our  spelling  should  be 
simplified. 

In  France,  at  least,  no  one  was  found  to  insist  that  the 
present  spelling  is  absolutely  good,  and  must  be  maintained 
exactly  as  it  is.  The  “  stagnationist,”  as  Professor  Thomas 
has  so  aptly  named  him,  does  not  exist  there.  Part  of  the 
changes  proposed  by  the  commission  have  already  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Ajcademy,  and  will  be  made  the  standard  spelling 
in  the  next  edition  of  its  Dictionary.  Among  these  are  the 
writing  of  r  for  rh  and  of  i  for  y;  of  for  x  in  the  formerly 
irregular  plurals  of  words  in  ott;  of  en-  for  em-,  as  a  prefix;  of 
-del  instead  of  the  anomalous  -tiel  in  all  adjectives  derived 
from  nouns  in  -ance  and  ~ence.  It  will  be  seen  that,  as  in  the 
recommendations  of  the  Anglo-American  Spelling  Board,  a 
few  important  classes  of  words  have  been  first  chosen  for  sim¬ 
plification.  Probably  the  number  of  words  affected  by  these 
changes  is  about  three  hundred  or  more;  these  changes  will  be 
immediately  adopted — such  is  the  unity  of  public  school 
work  in  France,  under  the  direction  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction — in  all  primary  schools,  and  in  all  the  lycees.  The 
other  changes  suggested  by  the  commission  are  still  under  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  commission  has  decided  unanimously  in  favor 
of  their  adoption  as  the  only  authorized  spelling  in  all  French 
schools,  and  has  recommended  this  to  the  Ministry. 

In  France,  therefore,  as  much  is  already  accepted,  by  unani¬ 
mous  consent  and  for  a  minimum,  as  would  be  equivalent  to 
the  maximum  now  asked  for  by  the  Anglo-American  Simpli¬ 
fied  Spelling  Board.  More  sweeping  changes  than  the  Anglo- 
American  Board  has  had  any  idea  of  suggesting  are  discust  seri¬ 
ously  by  their  opponents,  and  without  subjecting  their  sug- 
gestors  to  ridicule ;  and  many  of  these  more  sweeping  changes 
stand  an  excellent  chance  of  being  accepted  thruout  the  schools 
of  the  country.  Yet  surely  no  one  can  accuse  the  French  of 
having  less  artistic  sense  than  we,  or  a  less  careful  and  intelli¬ 
gent  respect  for  their  language. 
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REFORM  OF  GERMAN  SPELLING  ‘ 

The  present  German  orthography  is  the  outcome  of  a  de¬ 
velopment  that  began  in  Old  High  German  times  and  has 
continued  right  down  to  the  present  day.  The  history  of 
German  spelling  may  be  divided,  broadly  speaking,  into  three 
periods.  ( i )  The  period  before  Luther  (about  1500) ;  (2)  the 
period  from  Luther  to  Grimm  (1819);  (3)  the  period  from 
Grimm  to  the  present  day. 

I  The  pre-Lutheran  period 

The  history  of  the  German  language  before  the  advent  of 
Luther  is  generally  divided  into  two  periods,  the  Old  High 
German  period  (approximately  from  800  to  1100)  and  the 
Middle  High  German  period  (approximately  from  1100  to 
1500).  Only  a  few  important  literary  monuments  have  been 
preserved  from  the  earlier  period.  Since  there  did  not  exist 
as  yet  a  common  German  vehicle  of  expression,  each  writer 
employed  his  own  peculiar  dialect.  Thus  we  possess  poems 
written  in  various  Franconian  dialects,  that  is,  the  dialects 
spoken  by  the  different  divisions  of  the  Franks,  who,  in  the 
Old  High  German  period,  were  the  most  prominent  German 
tribe,  as  well  as  in  the  Allemannic,  Bavarian,  and  other  dia¬ 
lects.  Since  most  of  the  early  German  writings  bear  the  stamp 
of  Christianity,  which  was  introduced  from  Rome,  the  scribes, 
of  course,  did  not  employ  the  old  German  characters,  the  so- 
called  runes,  which  might  have  recalled  to  the  people  their 
heathen  past,  but  they  used  the  Roman  or  Latin  letters.  Each 
writer  attempted  to  transcribe  the  sounds  of  the  German  words 
as  closely  as  it  could  possibly  be  done  by  means  of  the  Roman 
alphabet.  Their  orthography  was  on  the  whole  phonetic. 

While  a  few  German  literary  monuments  have  come  down 
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to  us  from  the  beginning  of  the  Old  High  German  period, 
there  is  practically  none  whatever,  certainly  none  of  great 
importance,  from  the  latter  part  of  the  same  period.  At  that 
time  the  Saxons  were  the  leaders  in  Germany,  and  altho  the 
Germans  became  a  powerful  nation  under  the  Saxon  emperors, 
most  of  their  literature  was  written  in  a  foreign  tongue.  The 
conquest  of  Italy  brought  the  Germans  into  intimate  contact 
with  southern  culture,  and  Latin  became  predominant  as  a 
vehicle  of  literary  expression,  literature  itself  being  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergy.  Toward  the  end  of  this  period,  the 
art  of  poetry  began  to  pass  from  the  clergy  to  the  knights  and 
nobles,  and  poetry  was  once  more  cultivated  in  the  mother 
tongue.  A  rich  German  literature  developed  during  the  so- 
called  Middle  High  German  period,  which  culminated  in  the 
great,  popular  epics,  the  court  epics,  and  the  minnesong. 
Whereas  in  the  preceding  period  every  literary  monument  was 
written  in  the  special  dialect  of  the  author,  we  now  observe  a 
tendency  to  avoid  dialectical  peculiarities  as  much  as  possible. 
Those  who  practised  the  art  of  poetry  during  this  period 
traveled  about  from  court  to  court,  and  as  a  result  the  dialects 
employed  by  the  poets  of  the  time  were  less  widely  differenti¬ 
ated  than  they  had  been  during  the  earlier  stage,  altho  no  liter¬ 
ary  language  in  the  sense  in  which  we  employ  the  term  today 
was  actually  developed. 

German  spelling  during  the  Middle  High  German  period 
is  also  on  the  whole  phonetic,  the  writers  being  anxious  to  give 
in  their  writing  a  faithful  picture  of  the  spoken  language. 
One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Middle  High  German 
language  as  compared  with  Old  High  German  is  the  change 
of  the  vowels,  a,  i,  o,  u,  in  prefixes  and  suffixes  and  in  termina¬ 
tions,  into  unaccented  or  obscure  e.  Old  High  German 
gazt’isso  became  Middle  High  German  gewisse  in  accordance 
with  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  the  pronunciation  of 
the  word.  The  Middle  High  German  spelling  was,  however, 
not  purely  phonetic,  as  may  be  seen  from  words  like  horen, 
uher,  liute,  which  were  pronounced  horen,  uber,  lutej^  but  in 

®  The  German  UmlauU  (modified  vowels)  were  originally  written  by  placing  e 
above  the  vowels.  This  e  in  the  course  of  time  developed  into  two  little  strokes  or 
dots,  which  indicate  the  Umlaiite  in  modern  writing. 
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these  instances  the  writers  did  not  mean  to  introduce  an  his¬ 
torical  principle  into  the  spelling,  they  simply  did  not  care  to 
introduce  the  new  characters  o,  ii,  found  later  on  in  the  manu¬ 
scripts,  because  these  sounds  were  not  provided  for  in  the 
Latin  script.  Nor  did  the  writers  of  this  period  try  to  intro¬ 
duce  an  etymological  principle  into  the  German  spelling.  They 
wrote  liehen  but  Hep  (modern  German  lieh),  leit  (modern 
German  Leid)  but  leides,  loben  but  lopte  (modem  German 
lobte),  etc. 

During  the  fourteenth  century  a  terrible  confusion  took  place 
in  German  orthography;  but  before  explaining  the  origin  and 
nature  of  this  confusion,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  a  peculiar 
change  of  script  which  occurred  during  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  the  variations  of  the  Roman  letters  arose  which  the  Ger¬ 
mans  have  preserved  to  this  day  and  which  are  called  “  Ger¬ 
man.”  This  question  of  two  kinds  of  script  is  so  closely 
bound  up  with  the  question  of  German  orthography,  all  re¬ 
formers  earnestly  demanding  the  return  to  the  old  Latin  script 
(Antiqiia,  Altschrift) ,  that  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  discuss  this 
phase  of  the  subject  at  some  length.  Those  who  are  in  favor 
of  maintaining  the  German  print-letters  emphasize  their  na¬ 
tional  character;  the  straight,  angular  forms  of  the  German 
letters  they  consider  characteristic  of  the  German  people.  But 
even  a  cursory  examination  of  the  matter  shows  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans  have  never  had  a  national  alphabet,  for  even  the  runes 
were  not  original  with  the  German  tribes.  The  Franks  having 
adopted  the  Roman  alphabet,  all  manuscripts  down  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  twelfth  century  are  written  in  Latin  characters. 
At  that  time  the  above-mentioned  change  in  the  form  of  the 
letters  began  to  develop.  It  consisted  in  the  breaking  of  the 
round  characters,  which  thereby  lost  their  round  shape.  Pen¬ 
manship  was  at  that  time  an  art  which  was  practised  chiefly 
by  the  monks,  and  it  was  the  intention  of  the  French  monks 
who  employed  the  more  pointed  forms  even  before  the  Ger¬ 
mans  did,  to  imitate  in  their  ornamental  writing  the  peculiar 
style  that  had  just  been  introduced  in  architecture.  As  the  Ital¬ 
ians  called  the  new  style  of  architecture  Gothic,  the  new  script 
was  also  called  Gothic;  later  on  it  was  called  by  the  Germans 
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Frakturschrift  (broken  script).  This  new  style  was  used  not 
only  by  French  and  German  scribes,  but  likewise  by  all  the 
other  nations  of  Western  Europe.  When  the  art  of  printing 
was  invented,  this  fractured  script  served  as  a  model  for  the 
first  types,  while  for  handwriting  purposes  the  letters  were 
gradually  changed  into  the  pointed  characters  which  the  Ger¬ 
mans  still  use.  Not  only  were  German  books  printed  in 
Fraktur,  but  also  Italian,  French,  English,  and  Spanish  books, 
etc.  With  the  revival  of  the  classic  languages,  however,  most 
nations  returned  to  the  old  round  Roman  letters  for  printing 
and  writing.  Aldus  Minutius,  an  Italian  (died  1515),  was 
the  first  to  use  the  old  Roman  letters  in  his  books,  the  printers 
of  Spain,  France,  England,  Holland,  and  the  Scandinavian 
nations  gradually  following  suit.  Germany  alone  preserved 
the  new  style,  at  the  same  time  using  the  Antiqna  to  a  certain 
extent.  For  some  time  only  scientific  books  were  printed  in 
Antiqim,  but  at  the  present  day  a  considerable  number  of  non- 
scientific  books  also  are  printed  in  it,  and  the  Roman  script 
is  taught  in  all  German  schools  in  addition  to  the  German 
script.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  German  is  the  only  nation 
which  possesses  two  styles  of  writing — an  absurdity  on  the 
face  of  it.  As  a  consequence  the  question  naturally  arises, 
Which  of  the  two  shall  be  discarded  ?  There  can  be  only  one 
sensible  answer,  which  makes  for  the  retention  of  the  old  Latin 
form.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  attitude  are  the  following : 

(1)  The  round  Latin  characters  are  more  distinct  than  the 
German.  For  that  reason  they  are  widely  used  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  in  maps,  on  coins,  monuments,  signs,  addresses,  etc. 

(2)  The  Latin  letters  are  less  trying  to  the  eyes.  The  most 
prominent  ophthalmologists  of  Germany  have  repeatedly 
stated  that  the  reading  of  German  print  produces  myopia  to  a 
wide  extent.  (3)  If  the  children  of  the  German  schools  had 
to  learn  only  one  alphabet,  considerable  time  would  be  saved, 
which  could  be  devoted  to  more  important  subjects  of  school 
instruction.  It  is  true  that  German  children  learn  to  read  and 
write  the  German  letters  quickly  enough,  and  the  additional 
task  of  learning  the  Latin  letters  is  a  comparatively  easy  one, 
but  a  great  deal  of  time  is  wasted  in  school  on  German  pen- 
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manship.  This  waste  of  time  would  be  avoided  if  the  Ger¬ 
man  letters  were  discarded  in  favor  of  the  Roman  letters. 
(4)  Since  the  revival  of  the  Antiqua,  many  enlightened  patriots, 
among  them  Leibniz,  have  urged  the  adoption  of  it  for  the 
German.  Klopstock  called  the  Fraktur  gans  undeutsch.’* 
Jacob  Grimm,  in  the  preface  to  the  dictionary  that  bears  his 
name,  said :  “  Leider  nennt  man  diese  elende  und  geschmack- 
lose  Schrift  sogar  eine  deutsche,  als  ob  alle  unter  uns  in 
Schwang  gehaltenen  Missbrauche,  zu  ursprunglich  deutschen 
gestempelt,  dadurch  empfohlen  werden  diirften.”  Richard 
Wagner  and  Joseph  Victor  Scheffel  used  the  Latin  script,  and 
among  the  prominent  living  writers  who  do  not  employ  .the 
German  script  I  may  mention  Felix  Dahn.  Prince  Bismarck’s 
well-known  aversion  to  the  Roman  letters  has  unfortunately 
delayed  the  solution  of  the  problem  for  a  long  time.  Never¬ 
theless  there  is  much  agitation  in  Germany  at  the  present  day 
in  favor  of  the  Latin  letters.  The  so-called  Altschriftverein 
was  founded  in  1885  to  agitate  for  the  employment  of  the 
Latin  characters,  and  the  association  numbers  about  13,000 
members.  The  Germans  are  beginning  to  learn  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  retention  of  the  German  letters  is  not  a  national 
but  simply  a  practical  one. 

But  to  return  to  the  matter  of  orthography,  we  saw  that  a 
great  confusion  arose  in  German  spelling  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  A  literary  decadence  had  set  in  during  the  second 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  little  progress  was  made  in 
literature  during  the  two  centuries  immediately  following. 
All  manner  of  dialectic  peculiarities  became  accentuated,  and 
the  confusion  in  the  language  was  reflected  in  the  orthography. 
One  of  the  most  significant  perversities  of  the  spelling  of  the 
time  is  the  cumulation  of  consonants  as  a  sign  of  the  short¬ 
ness  of  the  preceding  vowel.  In  the  early  stages  of  the 
language  a  double  consonant  was  pronounced  as  written, 
that  is,  each  consonant  was  pronounced  separately:  fallen, 
e.  g.,  was  pronounced  fal-len.  When  the  pronunciation  had 
changed  to  falen,  the  spelling  was  not  changed,  so  that  the  two 
/’s  seemed  to  point  to  the  shortness  of  the  vowel,  and  as  a  result 
it  became  quite  general  to  introduce  an  additional  consonant 
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in  words  which  were  etymologically  not  entitled  to  it  as  a  sign 
of  the  shortness  of  the  preceding  vowel.  Thus  we  get  himmel, 
in  place  of  the  old  himel;  jammer  in  place  of  jamer;  ge- 
schnitten  in  place  of  geschniten,  etc.  The  writers  or  rather  copy¬ 
ists  made  use,  not  only  of  the  double  consonants  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  indicated,  but  they  used  various  consonant  combinations 
in  the  same  way,  as,  for  instance,  dt  instead  of  d  or  t,  ck  instead 
of  k,  and  this  was  done  quite  arbitrarily.  It  should  also  be 
remembered  in  this  connection  that  the  copyists  were  paid  by 
the  page,  so  that  it  was  to  their  interest  to  employ  extended 
forms  like  oiftt,  unnd,  IValldt,  du  hasstt,  zvirdt,  etc.  For  this 
same  reason  they  occasionally  employed  double  consonants  also 
after  long  vowels.  In  this  way  German  orthography  assumed 
a  more  and  more  arbitrary  and  senseless  character  during  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  During  the  same  period 
the  custom  arose  of  using  initial  capital  letters,  not  only  for 
proper  names  and  for  words  relating  to  the  Deity  (GOtt, 
HErr,  etc. ) ,  but  merely  for  the  sake  of  variety  or  for  artistic 
reasons.  There  was  very  little  method  in  the  madness  with 
which  capital  letters  were  employed  in  the  initial  stages  of  this 
custom,  and  it  was  some  time  before  the  restriction  of  the 
initial  capitals  to  nouns  was  generally  accepted. 

II  From  Luther  to  Grimm 

During  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  as  was  just 
pointed  out,  there  was  no  literary  language  in  Germany.  The 
people  still  used  their  dialects  as  the  language  of  social  inter¬ 
course;  yet  there  was  an  approximation  toward  a  common 
language  in  use  when  Luther  came  upon  the  scene,  namely, 
the  so-called  chancelry  language  {Kanzleisprache) .  Begin¬ 
ning  with  the  thirteenth  century,  Latin  was  discarded  more 
and  more  as  the  language  of  the  state,  and  German  took  its 
place.  The  constant  change  of  emperors,  who  came  from 
different  parts  of  the  country,  necessitated  a  gradual  elimina¬ 
tion  of  dialectic  peculiarities  from  the  official  language,  and 
little  by  little  the  language  of  the  imperial  chancelry  acquired 
influence  at  the  courts  of  the  various  German  princes  as  well 
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as  in  the  municipal  offices.  Louis  the  Bavarian  (13 14-1347) 
had  introduced  this  chancelry  language,  and  it  consequently 
possest,  on  the  whole,  an  Upper  German  character.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  court  of  Saxony,  Luther’s  native  state,  was  a 
Middle  German  dialect,  but  in  the  course  of  time  it  adopted  a 
number  of  Upper  German  peculiarities  from  the  language  of 
the  imperial  chancelry,  so  that  it  was  understood  in  Middle 
Germany  as  well  as  in  Upper  German  territory.  Luther’s  great¬ 
est  service  to  German  literature  consists  in  having  established  a 
common  literary  language  for  the  whole  of  Germany  upon  the 
basis  of  the  dialect  of  the  Upper  Saxon  chancelry.  With  the 
aid  of  various  other  elements,  he  transformed  the  stiff  and 
stilted  vehicle  of  official  expression  into  a  living  tongue  that  is 
,  now  spoken  and  understood  by  the  educated  Germans  from 
one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other.  Luther’s  language  was  dis¬ 
seminated,  especially  thru  the  medium  of  his  Bible  translation, 
which  was  read  in  Low  German  as  well  as  in  Middle  and 
Upper  German  territory.  This  New  High  German  language 
differs  from  Middle  High  German  especially  in  the  following 
characteristics:  The  diphthong  uo  becomes  u  (buoch — hnch); 
lie  becomes  u  (mueje — miie)  ;  ie  (pronounced  ie)  becomes  (in 
pronunciation)  t  (liet — Lied,  pronounced  lit)  ;  Middle  High 
Gemian  u  becomes  au  (hus — haus;  similarly  Old  English 
hits  becomes  modern  English  house) ;  iu  becomes  du  or  eu 
(liute — leute,  liuten — Iduten);  %  becomes  ei  {mm — mein; 
similarly  Old  English  mm — modem  English  mine) ;  the  short 
vowels  of  open  syllables  are  lengthened  (sdgen — sdgen),  etc. 

Unfortunately  Luther  and  his  contemporaries  did  not  im¬ 
prove  the  spelling  of  the  new  language  to  any  great  extent. 
Most  of  the  perversities  of  spelling  which  were  prevalent  at 
the  time  were  adopted  and  continued  by  them.  Luther  realized 
that  his  orthography  was  faulty  and  endeavored  to  improve  it, 
but  without  any  marked  success.  In  his  writings  occasion¬ 
ally  we  find  one  and  the  same  word  spelled  in  rapid  succession 
in  three  different  ways,  e.  g.,  vil,  viel,  vihl;  likewise  we  find 
forms  like  dorfften  (modern  durften).  There  is  no  consist¬ 
ency  whatever  evident  with  regard  to  the  use  of  capitals  (Vnd 
Gott  befalh  jnen  im  trawm  das  sie  sich  nicht  solten  wider  zu 
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Heroden  lencken.  Vnd  zogen  durch  einen  andern  weg  wider 
in  jr  Land. — Matt,  ii,  12).  The  various  editions  of  the  Bible 
published  during  Luther’s  lifetime  differ  considerably  from  one 
another  in  orthography.  The  edition  of  1526,  for  instance, 
differs  from  the  first  edition  of  1522,  especially  in  the  two  fol¬ 
lowing  particulars:  (i)  ie  has  been  substituted  for  ey;  (2) 
'6,  ii,  are  employed  more  extensively  (1522 :  tzeytt,  konig,  Judi- 
schen;  1526:  zcit,  konig,  Judischen). 

Luther’s  spelling  in  his  later  writings  may  be  broadly 
described  as  follows :  He  restricted  the  heaping  up  of  con¬ 
sonants  and  confined  the  doubling  of  consonants  to  their  posi¬ 
tion  between  two  vowels  in  accordance  with  the  good  usage  of 
the  Middle  High  German  period,®  but  omitted  the  double  con- 
.sonants  at  the  end  of  words  and  before  other  consonants 
(sollen,  wollen;  vol,  sol,  wil,  stum,  kan,  etc.;  solte,  nante, 
erkand,  etc.).  A  number  of  words,  however,  were  allowed 
to  retain  the  double  consonants  at  the  end  (herr,  denn,  zvenn, 
gott:  also  got;  narr,  fell,  schnell,  fctt,  and  a  few  others). 
Single  consonants  appear  in  himel,  fromen,  komen,  genomen, 
jmer;  ts,  ck,  if,  occur  at  the  end  as  well  as  in  the  middle  of 
words  (schrancken,  opffern)  ;  .fj  between  two  vowels  indicates 
the  voiceless  sound  of  s  after  long  vowels  as  well  as  short 
vowels,  while  sz  is  only  rarely  used  at  the  end  of  words 
{grosse,  gross;  rosse,  ross;  hasse,  hass).  He  uses  v  in  the 
beginning,  u  in  the  middle  of  words  {vnd,  Dauid) ;  zv  after  a 
and  e  is  used  for  u  (trawrig,  frctfr,  tewrung;  ey  stands  at  the 
end  of  words,  ei  in  the  middle;  d  does  not  occur  {bletter,  hende, 
auserzvelet) ;  umb,  kompt  appear  for  um,  kommt.  Luther 
makes  the  following  distinctions:  im  and  jni  (ihm),  in:  jn 
(ilin)  ;  he  uses  ee  to  show  the  length  of  the  vowel  e  {seek, 
meer,  leer) ;  a,  i,  0,  u,  however,  are  never  doubled.  In  ie  (in 
Middle  High  German  pronounced  ie)  the  e  has  the  force  of 
indicating  the  length  of  i.  Luther  uses  h  between  two  vowels 
to  a  considerable  extent.  No  doubt  he  pronounced  this  h, 
which  merely  has  the  effect  of  a  dieresis  today,  either  as  an 

*  All  later  attempts  at  simplifying  German  spelling  run  in  the  direction  of  reduc¬ 
ing  silent  letters,  especially  such  as  were  used  to  indicate  the  length  or  shortness 
of  a  syllable. 
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aspirate  or  as  weak  ck;  occasionally  we  find  g  instead  of  k, 
{riige — ruhe) ;  later  on,  when  this  k  was  no  longer  pro¬ 
nounced,  either  in  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  words  (nak, 
formerly  pronounced  nach),  it  appeared  to  have  the  force  of 
lengthening  the  preceding  vowel,  and  the  custom  sprang  up  of 
using  k  as  a  sign  of  length  of  the  preceding  vowel;  this  custom 
was  to  a  certain  extent  in  vogue  even  in  Luther’s  time,  but  he 
employed  it  but  rarely  (ckren,  mekr,  okr,  lokn). 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  spelling  of  the 
books  printed  during  the  sixteenth  century  is  not  always  the 
spelling  of  the  author;  the  printers  frequently  used  their  own 
spelling,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  author,  as  we  may  see  from 
the  following  complaint  of  Melanchton :  “  Ich  konnt  diese 
meine  auslegung  fiir  den  buchdruckem  nicht  iibersehen  um  des 
widen,  das  sie’s  eher  an  den  Tag  zu  geben  eileten,  denn  ichs 
wiederumb  zu  iiberlesen  mocht.  Eben  das  gliick  haben  auch 
andere  etliche  meiner  auslegung  gehabt,  welche  aus  gangen 
sind  erstlich  ganz  roh  und  unzeitig,  zum  andern  nicht  ganz, 
und  darzu  an  vielen  ortern  von  den  druckern  also  gefalscht, 
dass  ich  ihrselb  nicht  erkennen  mag.”  In  151 1  another  author 
complains :  “  dass  schreiber  und  drucker  betriibt  und  verbittert 
batten,  was  aus  seinem  brunnen  lauter  und  suss  geflossen  sei.” 
An  author  in  the  sixteenth  century  maintains  that  the  irregular 
spelling  of  his  words  was  partly  due  to  the  compositor  in  the 
printing  office  “  der  nach  seiner  art  sprache  unterweilen 
handelt.” 

During  the  sixteenth  century  the  first  German  grammars 
appeared,  which,  however,  consisted  primarily  of  instructions 
how  to  spell  and  were  therefore  not  grammars  in  the  modern 
sense.  The  most  important  of  these  is  Fabian  Frangk’s 
Ortkographia,  1531.  He  maintains  that  difficulties  in  spelling 
can  only  be  removed  by  the  introduction  of  the  principle 
*\Sckreibe  wie  dii  sprickst";  he  sets  up  the  language  of  Luther 
and  that  of  the  imperial  chancelry  as  models.  But  all  efiforts 
made  at  this  time  to  improve  the  orthographic  condition  of 
the  language  proved  futile.  Of  the  grammarians  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  I  might  mention  J.  G.  Schottel  (1612-1676), 
who,  on  the  whole,  favored  the  standard  usage  in  spelling,  but 
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also  tried  to  introduce  some  improvements.  He  laid  the 
greatest  stress  upon  etymology,  contending  that  the  roots,  as 
the  natural  foundation  of  the  language,  should  be  preserved 
in  all  forms;  consequently,  in  contradiction  to  the  Middle 
High  German  usage  'he  advocated  the  use  of  h,  d,  g,  at  the  end 
of  words  (in  spite  of  the  pronunciation  p,  t,  k),  whenever  these 
letters  appear  in  the  inflected  forms.  But  at  the  same  time  he 
exprest  himself  in  favor  of  the  phonetic  principle  that  silent 
letters  should  not  be  written,  and  accordingly  he  suggested 
Lamm,  nimt,  und,  zvan,  zi^as,  Frau,  nutzet,  instead  of  Lamb, 
nimpt,  nnndt,  zvann,  zvasz,  Frauzv,  nuttzet.  He  furthermore 
rejected  th  and  placed  the  h  after  the  vowel  (tuhn,  ndhtig) ; 
he  thought  zv  should  not  be  used  as  a  vowel.  He  laid  down 
no  rule  as  to  the  use  of  capital  letters.  In  this  respect  he 
says  in  1651;  “Die  Triikkere  pflegen  fast  alle  selbstandige 
nennworter  mit  einem  grossen  Buchstaben  am  Anfange  zu 
setzen,  es  ist  aber  solches  eine  freye  veranderliche  Gewonheit 
bishero  gewesen.” 

Schottel  unquestionably  had  some  good  ideas  in  regard  to 
the  simplification  of  spelling,  but  unfortunately  his  doctrines 
had  no  great  influence  on  the  writers  of  his  time,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  we  find  ahnost  the  same  con¬ 
dition  of  lawlessness  and  irregularity  of  spelling  that  we  ob¬ 
serve  in  the  previous  century.  A  much  wider  influence  upon 
the  orthography  of  his  time  was  exercised  by  Hieronymus 
Freyer  of  Halle,  who,  at  the  request  of  H.  Francke,  the  fa¬ 
mous  director  of  the  '‘Flallesche  Schidanstalten,”  attempted  to 
bring  order  out  of  chaos  in  the  matter  of  spelling  (1728). 
But  his  system  was  not  generally  accepted. 

J.  C.  Gottsched  is  usually  regarded  as  the  founder  of  modem 
German  orthography.  He  exerted  a  great  influence  upon 
German  letters,  and  owing  to  this  influence,  his  system  of 
orthography,  as  contained  in  his  famous  Deutsche  Sprach- 
kunst  (1748),  found  almost  universal  approval  in  Germany. 
His  fundamental  principle,  Schreibe  zvie  dusprichst/' is  with¬ 
out  question  a  sound  one,  but  it  is  likewise  obvious  that  in  view 
of  the  then  still  existing  variety  of  pronunciation  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  portions  of  German  territory  this  principle  was  by  no 
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means  sufficiently  comprehensive.  He,  therefore,  established 
a  secondary  etymological  principle,  viz.,  that  all  the  letters  of 
the  root  should  be  retained  in  derivatives.  How  dangerous 
this  etymological  principle  is  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
examples.  Gottsched  said:  “  Weil  also  Fessel  von  fassen,  das 
Heucheln  von  hauchen,  das  Schmeicheln  von  schmaiichen,  der 
Knebelbart  von  Knabenbarte,  das  Sprit zen  von  sprilhen  her- 
kommen,  so  kann  und  soil  man  Fdssel,  Hdiicheln,  Schmducheln, 
Kndbelbart,  Spriitzen,  u.  s.  w.  schreiben.”  Other  rules  es¬ 
tablished  by  Gottsched  demand  the  due  consideration  of  the 
principle  of  analogy  and  of  general  usage.  Gottsched’s  great¬ 
est  merit  consists  in  the  enforcement  of  the  rule — which  has 
prevailed  to  the  present  time — that  after  a  long  vowel  and 
after  a  consonant  the  following  consonant  should  be  single, 
but  that  after  a  short  vowel  it  should  be  double.  He  also 
established  the  rule  that  all  nouns  should  be  written  with  capi¬ 
tal  letters. 

In  1779  Frederick  the  Great  decreed  that  a  good  German 
grammar  should  be  introduced  into  the'  schools,  “es  sei  nun 
die  Gottschedische,  oder  eine  andere,  die  die  beste  ist.” 
Accordingly  J.  C.  Adelung,  another  Leipzig  scholar,  was  asked 
to  prepare  a  grammar  for  the  Prussian  schools.  He  published 
his  Deutsche  Sprachlehre  in  1781  and  Griindsdtze  der  Deut- 
schen  Orthographie  and  Vollstdndige  Amveisung  der  Dent- 
schen  Orthographie  in  1782.  His  standpoint  is,  on  the  whole, 
that  of  Gottsched;  his  rules,  however,  are  more  extensive  and 
more  definite.  He  rejected  the  principle  of  analogy  and  re¬ 
stricted  the  etymological  principle  considerably.  Some  of  Ade- 
lung’s  rules  are  as  follows:  (i)  A  single  consonant  should 
appear  after  a  long  vowel,  a  double  consonant  after  a  short 
vowel  {gut:  soli)  ;  the  rule  of  the  double  consonant  should  not, 
however,  apply  to  inflectional  endings,  prefixes  and  suffixes 
(with  the  exception  of  -inn,  -isz,  -nisz:  Kdniginn,  Kurbisz, 
Finsternisz) ,  nor  to  monosyllabic  particles  {bis,  ob),  and  das, 
des,  ivas,  es,  man;  {2)  sz  stands  at  the  end  of  a  word ;  if  the  pre¬ 
ceding  vowel  be  long,  it  is  retained  in  the  inflected  forms;  if 
the  preceding  vowel  be  short,  it  should  be  changed  into  ss 
{susz,  Busze;  hassen,  Hasz).  Adelung’s  rules  with  reference 
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to  the  indication  of  the  length  of  a  vowel  are  in  defiance  of  all 
principles  of  logic;  especially  those  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
silent  h.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  indicate  when  h 
should  be  introduced,  and  as  a  result  the  words  that  contain 
the  h  have  simply  to  be  learned  by  heart.  Adelung  even 
went  so  far  as  to  state  that  in  many  cases  the  h  was  not  used 
as  a  sign  of  length  of  the  preceding  vowel,  but  was  added 
merely  to  make  the  root  syllable  look  more  perfect,  which  re¬ 
minds  us  of  a  statement  of  old  Fabian  Frangk,  who  taught 
that  the  h  which  served  to  lengthen  the  preceding  vowel  should 
be  used  only  “wenn  kein  langer  iiberreichender  buchstabe  in 
der  nahe  sei.” 

Adelung’s  book,  altho  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Prus¬ 
sian  Government,  was  nevertheless  introduced  into  the  schools, 
and  accordingly  his  method  of  spelling  became  gradually  pre¬ 
dominant.  On  Adelung’s  principles  are  based  the  two  gram¬ 
mars  which  were  most  widely  used  during  the  last  century, 
namely,  that  of  Heyse  and  that  of  Carl  Becker.  Heyse  differs 
from  Adelung,  however,  in  the  spelling  of  the  .f-sounds.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  him  ss  should  not  only  be  written  in  the  middle  of 
words  after  a  short  vowel,  but — ^and  this  is  no  doubt  an  im¬ 
provement — also  at  the  end  of  words  and  before  consonants 
(Hass,  hasst,  hassen).  In  a  few  cases  Heyse  advocates  the 
old  bad  habit  of  distinguishing  words  of  identical  sound  and 
different  meaning  by  writing  them  differently,  a  habit  which 
Gottsched  had  been  the  first  to  introduce  into  German  spelling 
to  any  considerable  extent.*  Heyse,  e.  g.,  distinguishes  sein 
(to  be)  from  seyn  (his)  ;  meinen  (to  mean)  from  meynen 
(my). 


Ill  From  Grimm  to  the  present 

A  new  confusion  was  brought  into  German  spelling  by  the 
establishment  of  the  so-called  “historical”  principle  by  Jacob 
Grimm  and  his  followers.  This  principle  was  historical  not 

*  There  is,  of  course,  no  reason  whatever  for  distinguishing  words  in  spelling 
which  are  not  distinguished  in  speech.  Opponents  of  simplified  spelling  seem  to 
think  that  the  reader  is  unable  to  infer  the  right  meaning  of  a  word  from  the 
context. 
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in  the  sense  in  which  we  speak  of  historical  spelling  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  French,  where  it  means  the  retention  of  the  old  spell¬ 
ing  of  words  in  cases  where  their  pronunciation  has  changed. 
In  this  sense  German  spelling  of  today  is  also  partly  historical 
{lieb,  sprechen,  nah).  Grimm  had  discovered  and  made 
known  the  law  of  sound-change  in  German  in  his  famous 
Grammar  (1819)  ,  and  he  endeavored  to  reform  German 
orthography  as  well  as  the  pronunciation  in  accordance  with 
such  laws  as  the  study  of  the  history  of  German  language  had 
revealed  to  him.  In  doing  so,  he  failed  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  two  important  facts :  First,  that  no  historical  law  of  lan¬ 
guage  development  is  without  exception,  and  secondly  that 
New  High  German  is  not  a  direct  continuation  of  Middle 
High  German.  The  so-called  historical  school  made  of  the 
orthographic  question,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  an  orthoepic 
question,  which  it  by  no  means  is. 

To  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  so-called  historical  spelling  in 
German,  a  few  examples  will  suffice.  Because  Middle  High 
German  voiced  z  became  sz  (that  is,  voiceless  s)  in  New  High 
German  in  a  large  number  of  words,  the  historical  school  de¬ 
mands  that  sz  should  be  written  in  all  words  in  which  voiced 
z  occurred  in  Middle  High  Gernian  {vertveiszen,  Loosze, 
Ameisze  instead  of  verweisen,  Loose,  Ameise).  Again,  we 
should  write  zzvelf,  Helle  instead  of  zwolf,  Holle,  because  in 
these  words  the  o  was  not  historical.  For  the  same  reason  we 
should  write  betriegen,  liegen,  etc.,  instead  of  betriigen,  liigen, 
etc.  In  this  way  the  historical  school  entirely  disregard  real 
historical  changes  in  pronunciation.  They  claim  that  e  in  ie, 
which  today  serves  to  indicate  the  length  of  the  i  and  is  written 
in  a  great  many  words  that  did  not  have  ie  in  the  earlier  stages, 
should  be  done  away  with  in  all  words  where  it  is  not  organic; 
that  is,  we  should  write  ligen,  schrib,  trib,  etc.,  but  Liecht, 
niecht,  etc.,  because  the  latter  series  of  words  had  ie  in  the 
older  stage.  While  the  historical  school  deserves  praise  for 
having  called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  many  deficien¬ 
cies  and  inconsistencies  of  the  predominant  spelling,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  such  demands  as  have  just  been  mentioned  are  quite 
impracticable,  and  would  greatly  increase  the  difficulty  of  ac- 
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quiring  the  correct  spelling.  The  ability  to  spell  correctly 
would  be  confined  to  those  who  know  the  history  of  language; 
spelling  would  be  a  privilege  of  the  learned  classes.  Indeed^ 
the  followers  of  the  historical  school  have  frankly  declared 
that  correct  spelling  should  not  be  an  affair  of  the  people,  but 
only  of  the  educated  classes.  In  this  respect  they  agree  with 
Gottsched  and  Adelung.  The  former  said  in  his  Grammar: 
“  einige  hatten  durch  fortschaffung  aller  schwierigkeiten  dem 
p5bel  das  lesen  zu  erleichtern  gesucht.”  Adelung  expresses 
himself  in  his  Orihographie  as  follows :  “  Die  schriftsprache 
habe  sich  nicht  an  das  nackte  bedurfnis  zu  halten;  dann  hatte 
man  ja  keine  regel  mehr  ndthig,  und  die  schreibung  brauchte 
ja  dann  nicht  mehr  erlernt  zu  werden ;  dann  brauche  man  ja 
nur  noch  zu  schreiben,  wie  man  spreche.  Das  sei  unter  der 
wiirde  einer  schdnen  schriftsprache.”  It  is  simply  incompre¬ 
hensible  how  such  perverse  ideas  could  have  found  a  foothold 
in  the  minds  of  intelligent  men.  The  idea  that  correct  spell¬ 
ing  should  not  be  a  privilege  of  the  upper  classes,  but  that  its 
rules  should  be  as  simple  as  possible,  so  that  they  can  be  learned 
by  the  masses  as  well,  is  today  generally  accepted  in  Germany. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  strong  objections  were 
raised  to  the  historical  doctrines;  the  school  especially  suffered 
greatly  in  consequence  of  the  new  movement,  j  The  teachers  of 
German  taught  the  particular  manner  of  spelling  to  which 
they  themselves  adhered.  The  pupils  had  to  change  their 
mode  of  spelling  frequently;  they  had  to  learn  new  rules  and 
unlearn  the  old  ones  each  time  they  entered  a  new  class.  To 
make  the  confusion  complete  there  was  no  uniform  spelling  in 
the  text-books  either.  Each  publishing  house,  or  rather  each 
printing  office,  followed  its  own  spelling.  The  compositors 
established  the  orthography  of  Luther  as  well  as  of  Goethe, 
and  the  claim  of  the  opponents  of  spelling  reform,  who  con¬ 
sider  it  sacrilegious  to  alter  the  spelling  of  classic  writers,  is 
utterly  absurd  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  great  influence  exer¬ 
cised  upon  the  spelling  of  the  classics  by  the  printers,  who  print 
them  in  accordance  with  their  own  rules. 

The  governments  of  the  various  German  States  at  last  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  chaotic  condition  of  spelling  could  not  be 
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tolerated  any  longer  and  attempted  to  regulate  spelling,  at 
least  in  their  own  States.  The  political  disturbances  arising  in 
the  sixth  and  seventh  decades  of  the  last  century  delayed  the 
carrying  out  of  such  plans.  The  official  spelling-book  of  Han¬ 
over  was  the  only  one  that  appeared  before  1870,  having  been 
published  in  1854.  After  the  war  of  1870-71,  which  led  to  the 
unification  of  Germany,  the  delegates  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ments  declared  in  1872  that  an  orthographic  unification  was 
highly  desirable,  and  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Education 
(Falk)  was  authorized  to  commission  the  famous  German 
philologist  Rudolf  von  Raumer  in  Erlangen  to  prepare  a  plan 
for  a  uniform  German  spelling.  His  plan  was  submitted  for  dis¬ 
cussion  to  an  orthographic  conference,  which  was  held  in  Berlin 
in  1876.  The  conference,  on  the  whole,  recognized,  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  the  historical  principle,  the  phonetic  principle 
as  the  basis  of  German  spelling,  but  was  far  from  applying  it  to 
any  great  extent.  It  did  not  abolish  the  use  of  different  signs 
for  one  and  the  same  sound  {k,  c,  q, — v,  ph).  On  the  other 
hand,  it  simplified  spelling  especially  by  doing  away  with  the 
sign  of  vowel  length  in  a  large  number  of  words  {Herd,  Los, 
Wage,  Ware);  it  removed  the  h  after  t  at  the  end  of  words 
(Mut,  Rat,  Wert),  and  at  the  beginning  of  words  when  the 
length  was  already  indicated  {Tier,  Teil,  etc.).  It  introduced 
phonetic  spelling  in  such  foreign  words  as  were  widely  used 
in  German  {Militdr,  Kollege,  etc.,  instead  of  Militair,  Col¬ 
lege),  and,  furthermore,  it  recommended  the  Latin  script.  But 
the  conference  laid  too  much  emphasis  upon  current  usage  in 
spelling,  instead  of  making  an  attempt  to  remove  the  numerous 
inconsistencies  that  still  existed  in  German  orthography. 

The  decisions  of  the  conference  did  not  meet  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  various  Governments,  whereupon  the  individual 
Governments  proceeded  to  publish  official  rules,  so  that  there 
might  no  longer  be  confusion  of  spelling  in  one  and  the  same 
State.  Bavaria  brought  out  the  first  spelling-book  in  1879, 
Prussia  in  1880  (under  the  auspices  of  Minister  von  Putt- 
kammer;  its  rules  are,  on  the  whole,  based  on  the  decision  of 
the  Conference  of  1876) ;  Saxony,  Wurttemberg,  Baden, 
Mecklenburg,  followed  soon  with  books  of  their  own. 
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With  Puttkammer’s  orthography,  as  the  rules  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  official  spelling-book  were  called,  a  uniformity  of  spelling 
in  the  school  was  reached  in  the  largest  State  of  Germany, 
but  since  these  rules  differed  in  many  points  from  the  rules  of 
the  other  States,  a  general  dissatisfaction  was  felt  all  over 
Prussia.  Bismarck  was  so  disgusted  with  the  new  spelling 
that  he  forbade  all  his  employees  to  use  it.  Other  adminis¬ 
trative  officers  did  likewise.  The  rules  were,  however,  enforced 
in  the  schools  and  the  school  text-books.®  The  old  saying 
scholce  scd  vitce  discimus''  seemed  to  have  lost  its  value. 
What  the  children  of  Prussia  learned  in  the  schools  they  had  to 
unlearn  when  they  went  out  into  the  world.  This  condition  of 
affairs  was,  of  course,  unbearable  for  any  length  of  time. 
Meanwhile  the  national  spirit  of  Germany  had  grown  more  and 
more,  and  the  Governments  saw  that  a  uniform  spelling,  which 
applied  to  all  States  of  Germany  and  to  all  classes  of  the 
population,  was  an  absolute  necessity.  The  Prussian  Minister 
Studt  called  a  new  Conference,  which  convened  in  Berlin  in 
1901.  Its  outcome  was  the  “  Regeln  fiir  die  deutsche  Recht- 
schreibung  nebst  Worterverzeichnis  ”  which  were  introduced 
into  all  the  schools  of  the  German  Empire  on  April  i,  1902. 
This  new  spelling  is  now  used  officially  all  over  Germany,  and 
the  German-speaking  portions  of  Austria  and  Switzerland 
have  likewise  adopted  it.  The  new  rules  differ  only  slightly 
from  those  of  Puttkammer.  One  of  the  main  improvements 
consists  in  the  removal  of  the  h  after  t  in  all  words,  except 
words  of  foreign  origin  (Tat,  tun,  Tiir,  but  Thron). 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  latest  movement  towards 
spelling  reform  in  Germany  is  no  doubt  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  a  uniform  system  of  orthography  has  been  adopted  for 
the  whole  of  Germany;  but  spelling  itself  has  not  been  made 
much  easier  by  this  reform.  So  many  faults  are  still  retained 
in  German  spelling  that  its  acquirement  is  still  a  burden  to  the 
child,  altho  by  no  means  comparable  to  the  difficulties  en¬ 
countered  by  English-speaking  children.  One  of  the  principal 
shortcomings  consists  in  the  irregularity  in  denoting  the 

®  Statistics  show  that  in  igoo  five-sixths  of  all  printed  books  and  three-fifths  of 
all  magazines  followed  Puttkammer’s  rules. 
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quantity  of  vowels,  especially  that  of  long  vowels.  The  length 
of  a  vowel  is,  even  at  the  present  time,  indicated  in  no  less  than 
four  different  ways:  (i)  by  doubling  the  vowel  ^Aal,  Klee, 
Boot);  (2)  by  adding  e  or  h  after  i  (Biene,  ihn);  (3)  by 
adding  h  after  other  vowels  (mahlen,  Ruhm,  Lehrer) ;  (4)  by 
e-hh  after  the  vowel  i  {Vieh,  sieht,  stiehlt).  Yet  there  are 
a  great  number  of  words  in  which  the  length  is  not  indicated 
at  all  {Brot,  Flur,  mir,  nur.  Not)  ;  there  are  absolutely  no 
rules  to  guide  the  children  thru  this  labyrinth. 

We  see,  then,  that  there  is  still  much  room  for  improvement 
in  German  spelling.  The  question  of  spelling  reform  has  by 
no  means  been  set  at  rest  by  the  rules  of  1902.  A  more 
radical  reform  is  advocated  by  the  ‘‘  Algemeiner  ferein  fur 
fereinfachte  rechtschreibung/*  an  association  which  was 
founded  by  Dr.  Fricke  (Wiesbaden)  in  1876,  and  has  at  pres¬ 
ent  more  than  14,000  members,  who  are  at  the  same  time  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Altschriftverein  above-mentioned.  The  present 
obman  ”  of  both  associations  is  Rev.  J.  Spieser  (Alsace).  The 
ferein keeps  the  necessity  of  reform  constantly  before  the 
general  public  by  means  of  its  monthly,  Reform.  It  advocates 
the  phonetic  principle,  but  is  not  opposed  to  some  practical  ex¬ 
ceptions  in  favor  of  the  historic  or  etymological  principles  or 
that  of  current  usage.  A  purely  phonetic  spelling  is  not  prac¬ 
ticable  and  must  be  restricted  to  scientific  purposes.  But  spell¬ 
ing  should  at  least  approach  the  phonetic  ideal.  The  ferein 
of  course  does  away  with  all  superfluous  letters;  f  takes  the 
place  of  V  and  ph,  k  and  s  take  the  place  of  c;  silent  letters 
are  not  used  to  indicate  the  length  of  a  vowel;  consonants  are 
not  doubled  to  denote  short  syllables.  The  rule  is:  open 
syllables  are  long,  closed  syllables  are  short;  long  vowels  in 
closed  syllables  are  to  be  indicated  by  a  dash  over  the  vowel. 
By  the  adoption  of  the  rules  of  the  algemeiner  ferein  spell¬ 
ing  would  be  made  simple  and  easy,  and  the  acquirement  of 
the  rules  of  orthography  would  become,  as  the  motto  of  the 
ferein  puts  it,  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  burden  {eine  Lust  anstatt 
einer  Last) . 

The  question  may  be  asked  in  conclusion,  whether  the  Ger¬ 
man  nation  is  prepared  for  such  a  radical  reform  as  is  pro- 
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posed  by  the  **  algemeiner  ferein/^  and  the  answer  is :  not  yet, 
but  it  certainly  will  be  in  the  not  too  distant  future.  Like  all 
nations,  the  Germans  are  fond  of  clinging  to  tradition  and 
custom,  but  they  do  not  always  shrink  from  a  radical  reform 
when  they  have  become  convinced  that  it  is  practical,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  they  adopted  the  metric  system  from 
France  after  the  war  of  1870.  The  Germans  are  taking  a 
keen  interest  in  matters  of  language  these  days,  and  they  are 
therefore  better  prepared  to  adopt  a  more  rational  spelling 
than  they  were  a  decade  or  two  ago.  The  Allgemeiner  Deut¬ 
sche  Sprachverein  (founded  in  1885),  which  includes  about 
300  branches  scattered  all  over  Germany,  and  which  has 
nearly  30,000  members  from  all  classes  of  the  population,  is  « 
gaining  in  influence  every  year,  and  as  a  result  of  its  efforts  the 
people  will  become  more  and  more  enlightened  concerning  the 
relationship  of  language  and  spelling.  They  will  in  time  no 
longer  be  willing  to  stand  idly  by  and  announce  stagnation 
in  matters  of  spelling,  but  they  will  be  ready  to  adopt  the  new, 
no  matter  how  much  they  respect  the  old.  As  Goethe  says : 

“  Lasset  uns  am  Alten,  so  es  gut  ist,  halten, 

Aber  aus  clem  alten  Grunde  Neues  wirken  jede  Stunde.” 

Rudolf  Tombo,  Sr. 


New  York 
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TEACHERS  OF  LITERATURE  AND.  THE  “  PH.D.” 

“  The  Ph.D.  is  not  a  ‘  teacher’s  degree.’  ”  At  least  the 
Division  of  Modem  Languages  at  Columbia  University  so 
testifies  on  its  records,  pour  encourager  les  autres — and  itself. 
The  same  opinion  prevails — or  did  prevail — at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity;  and  I  dare  say  a  theoretical  acquiescence  would  be 
given  by  university  professors  generally.  The  implica¬ 
tion  is,  of  course,  that  the  Ph.D.  is  a  “scholar’s  degree.”  The 
distinction  in  function  is  clear:  the  teacher’s  business  is  to 
hand  out  in  simplified  form  knowledge  already  in  stock;  the 
scholar’s  business  is  to  add  to  the  stock  of  knowledge.  The 
teacher  abides  in  the  known;  the  scholar  pushes  on  into  the 
knowable.  In  so  far  as  this  distinction  holds,  it  would  seem 
that  the  two  should  have  somewhere  along  the  line  a  different 
training.  Power  to  impart  knowledge  and  power  to  extend 
knowledge  obviously  call  upon  different  faculties. 

In  the  sphere  of  pure  fact,  of  science,  there  is  no  further 
complication.  The  scholar,  as  such,  finds  new  facts,  or 
formulates  new  laws  of  facts;  the  teacher,  as  such,  dissemi¬ 
nates  these  new  facts,  or  new  laws,  simplified — and  all’s  done. 
But  in  the  sphere  of  literature  there  is  a  third  function,  an  “  un¬ 
distributed  middle,”  so  to  speak.  There  are  not  only  facts, 
and  laws  of  facts,  but  also — ^and  more  importantly — personal 
meanings  and  moral  and  esthetic  values.  And  the  truth  of 
these  meanings  and  values  is  matter  not  so  much  of  acquisition 
and  investigation,  as  what  I  may  call,  in  a  rich  sense,  medita¬ 
tion. 

In  the  ideal,  truly,  acquisition,  investigation,  meditation  are 
not  three  functions  of  as  many  minds,  but  three  functions  of 
one  mind,  of  each  and  every  rightly  trained  mind.  But  in 
humility,  I  have  disquieting  doubts  if  the  mind  of  our  average 
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graduate  student  in  literature  is  being  altogether  rightly 
trained.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  stress;  and  there  are  conditions 
making  for  false  stressing.  The  graduate  student  is  generally 
an  intending  teacher.  He  knows  that  at  present  teaching 
literature  means  giving  lectures,  many  lectures,  about  litera¬ 
ture, — or,  more  commonly,  about  literary  history.  He  realizes 
poignantly  how  soon,  and  for  him,  as  for  the  walrus,  “  the 
time  is  come  to  talk  of  many  things  ” — 

Of  Anglo-Saxon  homilies,  and  Niebelungen  Rings, 

And  literary  periods  misnamed  for  Queens  and  Kings, 

And  if  Pope  was  a  poet,  and  if  Shakesferes  stage  had  wings. 

Information,  and  still  information,  is  his  practical  need;  and 
for  information  he  scours  the  literary  field  (of  his  notebooks) 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba — alas,  how  often  to  find  there  all  that’s 
barren ! 

Yet  another,  and  still  more  pressingly  practical  need  fevers 
him — this  degree  of  Ph.D.  Tho  professors  in  their  wisdom 
may  declare  that  the  Ph.  D.  is  not  a  “  teacher’s  degree,”  dis 
prcesentibusque  aliter  visum.  Not  only  universities,  but  col¬ 
leges;  not  only  colleges,  but  secondary  school-boards — disdain, 
or  are  coming  to  disdain,  the  degreeless.  So  for  the  hapless 
candidate  is  Ossa  (ominous  word!)  piled  on  Pelion:  to  breath¬ 
less  cramming  he  must  add  breathless — and  often  footless — 
research.  And  the  results  of  his  research  he  must  write  up, 
print,  bind,  deliver  in  large  numbers  to  his  Library,  and  pay 
for,  before  he  can  secure  a  position — always  doubtful,  and  col¬ 
lect  a  return  on  his  long  investment — at  best  dubious. 

Of  a  verity,  we  are  asking  too  much, — ^and  too  little.  Here 
is  acquisition — of  a  kind,  investigation — in  a  fashion;  but 
where  is  meditation,  “  maiden  ”  or  bachelor,  the  spring  of 
sound  criticism,  of  sound  judgment  of  literary  meanings  and 
values  ?  Without  meditation,  and  the  fruits  of  meditation,  are 
not  our  “Ph.D.’s”  “doctored”  to  their  detriment?  I  am 
glad  to  admit  that  many  of  them  are  saved  by  the  beneficent 
waywardness  and  laziness  of  youth. 

Unless  we  can  somehow  subdue  this  appointmental  hunger 
for  the  Ph.D.,  there  seems  to  me  little  use  in  our  reiterating 
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that  de  jure  it  is  not  a  “teacher’s  degree.”  De  facto,  it  is  so,  al¬ 
most, — and  ever  more  so.  Would  it  not  be  as  well,  then,  to 
adjust  our  requirements  for  the  degree  to  fact  instead  of  to 
fiction?  It  will  readily  be  understood  that  I  speak  relatively. 
The  scholar-candidate  is  of  course  not  wholly  an  exception; 
but,  if  the  Ph.D.  is  to  be  the  categorical  imperative  for  all 
teachers,  he  must  obviously  become  the  diminishing  exception. 
Need  I  say,  moreover,  that  I  mean  no  slur  in  this  statement? 
I  hold  a  teacher  to  be  as  good  as  a  scholar,  or  better,  but  differ¬ 
ent.  The  vast  majority  of  our  teachers,  even  college  teachers, 
can  not  be — or  at  least  should  not  be — scholars  in  the  narrower 
sense.  But  even  for  the  scholar-candidates  we  have,  this  mak¬ 
ing  their  degree  a  general  “  teacher’s  degree  ”  works  harm.  At 
present  finding  it  impossible  to  postpone  self-maintenance  for 
the  length  of  time  needed  to  do  themselves  justice  in  their  dis¬ 
sertations,  these  candidates  inclined  to  scholarship  continue 
work  on  their  dissertations  while  teaching,  sometimes  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  and  with  final  results  really  significant.  But  the 
rule  is  extending  which  confers  the  degree  only  C.  O.  D. — 
on  delivery  of  the  printed  dissertation.  Now,  if  the  candidate 
cannot  give  the  requisite  time  for  properly  finished  results  be¬ 
fore  he  is  earning  his  own  way,  and  he  can  not  get  the  position 
by  which  to  earn  his  own  way  until  his  results  are  all  in  and 
the  degree  conferred,  where — I  may  ask  vernacularly — 
“  where  is  he  at  ?  ” 

But  to  repeat,  the  vast  majority  of  our  candidates  are  not 
intending  scholars,  but  intending  teachers.  And  it  is  a  still 
open  question  whether  we  do  well  to  train  this  vast  majority 
of  intending  teachers,  who  will  have  little  or  no  opportunity 
for  research,  as  if  they  were  intending  scholars,  dedicated  to 
research.  Personally,  I  think  we  do  not  well.  The  teacher’s 
need  is  acquisition  of  learning,  no  doubt,  but  less  of  the  little 
and  remote  things  so  significant  for  scholars  than  of  the  near 
and  best  things  in  literature,  world-literature;  his  need  is  in¬ 
vestigation  also,  but  rather  to  the  end  of  self-enlightenment  in 
the  important  things  than  in  the  expectation  of  adding  new 
knowledge  to  the  common  stock  of  scholars,  which  is  for  him 
not  only  a  difficult  task,  but  also  largely  an  irrelevant  task;  but 
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the  teacher’s  need  is  very  particularly  meditation.  Sit  venia 
verbo:  of  course,  I  do  not  mean  mooning,  but  (to  alter  Byron) 
meditation  “  deep  and  slow,  exhausting  thought  .  .  .  with 
learning  wrought,”  but  not  in  learning  ended.  The  teacher’s 
chair  is  set  in  the  “  Interpreter’s  House,”  a  little  this  side  of 
the  “Hill  (Scholarly)  Difficulty.” 

I  may  borrow  Bunyan’s  topography  further.  Teacher  and 
Scholar  pilgrimage  together  as  far  as  the  “  Interpreter’s 
House”;  but  there  Teacher  abides,  understudying  the  Inter¬ 
preter  himself,  to  make  dark  sayings  plain  to  all;  Scholar 
passes  on,  over  “  Hill  Difficulty,”  down  thru  the  “  Valley  of 
the  Shadow  of  Texts,”  well  one  side  of  “  Lucre-Hill,”  into 
“Beulah  [or  Book]  Land  .  .  .  where  the  shining  ones 
commonly  walk.”  And  this  pilgrimage,  I  repeat,  demands 
time,  more  time  than  the  would-be,  and  must-soon-be,  teacher 
can  often  afford.  To  hurry  means  to  descend  into  the  “  Val¬ 
ley  of  Humiliation  ”  out-of-breath,  and  to  meet  with  armor 
only  half  buckled-on  the  “  Old  Apollyon  ”  of  Inadequacy. 

I  cordially  concur,  therefore,  with  those  who  insist  that  the 
highest— or  if  the  term  be  preferred,  last — academic  degree  in 
course  shall  not  be  administered  as  a  “  teacher’s  degree,”  but  as 
a  “  scholar’s  degree.”  No  question  is  involved,  as  I  have  said, 
of  personal  or  intellectual  superiority  in  the  scholar.  On  the 
contrary,  a  great  teacher  must  be  a  great  personality;  a  great 
scholar  may  be  a  small,  or  even  mean,  personality, — if  there  is 
any  truth  in  the  old  judgment  of  Francis  Bacon  as  “  the  wisest, 
and  meanest,  of  mankind.”  But  the  measure  of  academic  de¬ 
grees  in  course  is  the  amount  of  achievement,  of  work  done. 
We  graduate  the  teacher  when  we  think  he  is  ready  to  achieve, 
to  begin  his  work;  we  graduate  the  scholar  when  he  has  al¬ 
ready  achieved,  has  actually  done  scholarly  work.  We  must 
always  consider  carefully  the  character  of  those  whom  we 
recommend  as  teachers;  but  I  for  one  should  not  refuse  a 
“  scholar’s  degree  ”  to  a  candidate  presenting  another  Novum 
organum  as  his  dissertation,  were  he  the  meanest  man  in  my 
acquaintance.  The  situation  is  different;  the  degree,  or  sym¬ 
bol  of  the  situation,  should  therefore  also  be  different. 

The  logical  thing,  I  think,  would  be  to  extend  the  M.A.  to 
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the  teacher’s  need,  to  make  it  the  “  teacher’s  degree.”  At 
present,  the  M.A.  is  of  small  significance — like  a  cigarette 
after  dinner.  Undoubtedly,  however,  it  serves  a  large  num¬ 
ber  who  for  various  reasons  may  desire  one  year  of  post¬ 
graduate  work,  and  no  more.  Again,  appointing  boards  have 
become  used  to  demanding  the  Ph.D.  for  their  teachers.  And 
finally,  the  M.A.  pays. 

There  remains  a  solution  combining  German  and  French 
methods.  This  would  be  to  admit  the  Ph.  D.  as  frankly  a 
“  teacher’s  degree,”  adjusting  requirements  and  time-limits  ac¬ 
cordingly;  and  then,  upon  candidates  with  scholarly  ambitions, 
to  confer  a  further  degree  after  the  spirit  of  the  doctorat  es 
lettres,  whenever  by  publication  they  shall  have  earned  it, 
whether  after  three  years,  or  five  years,  or  twenty  years.  As 
the  degree  of  Litt.D.  has  become  somewhat  ambiguous  thru 
various  use  and  misuse,  the  degree  L.H.D.  (Litterarum  Hu- 
maniorum  Doctor),  once  in  use  at  Columbia  University,  might 
be  reestablished.  I  am  not  of  the  opinion  that  scholars,  once 
placed,  would  not  value  such  a  degree :  in  the  small  amount  of 
human  nature  accredited  to  professors,  there  is  still,  usually, 
a  modicum  of  human  vanity.  Multiplication  of  degrees  is 
undesirable,  admitted;  but  need  the  line  be  drawn  at  a  degree 
so  broad  as  the  L.H.D.,  and  calculated  to  encourage  riper 
scholarship  without  mistraining  teachers,  and  unreasonably 
delaying  them  from  self-support,  or  else  stamping  with  the 
seal  of  scholarship  work  which  can  not,  by  the  very  nature  of 
the  average  case,  come  up  to  the  standards  either  of  the  candi¬ 
date  himself  or  of  his  judges?  “They  manage  these  things 
better  in  France.” 

Jefferson  B.  Fletcher 

Columbia  University 
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THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  RELIGION  AND 
EDUCATION 

The  value  of  psychology  for  the  teacher  has  been  much  in 
debate  of  late  years  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  with 
many  of  the  more  detailed  results  of  the  science  the  teacher 
need  have  nothing  to  do.  The  exact,  quantitative  psychology 
of  the  laboratory  has  interest  and  significance  only  for  the 
specialist.  In  reporting  on  the  significance  of  recent  psy¬ 
chology  for  education,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  ignore  many 
of  the  more  exact  developments  of  the  subject  and  select  that 
which  promises  most  to  the  educator.  What  that  most 
significant  development  is,  is  not  a  matter  of  much  doubt. 
Nothing  that  psychologists  have  done  since  their  earlier 
achievements  compares  in  practical  importance  with  the  recent 
work  in  the  psychology  of  religion  and  morality.  Investiga¬ 
tions  have  been  going  on  for  but  a  few  years,  yet  already  the 
results  are  effective. 

Before  pointing  out  some  of  the  more  practically  significant 
of  these  results,  it  is  necessary  to  define  briefly  the  nature  and 
limitations  of  the  study  lest  we  expect  from  it  more  or  less 
than  it  can  give.  Two  extreme  attitudes  toward  it  are  possible 
and  natural.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are  those  who  hail  the 
science  as  the  substitute  for  the  older  theology  or  philosophy 
of  religion  and  look  to  it  for  the  final  word  on  the  problems 
of  religion.  Religion,  say  they,  is  a  matter  of  human  ex¬ 
perience  after  all,  it  has  its  natural  origin  in  human  emotions, 
its  development  according  to  the  general  laws  of  mind,  and  its 
aberrations  and  extravagances  determined  by  certain  patho¬ 
logical  conditions  of  the  body.  Psychology  is  making  its 
secret  nature  plain  to  us  today  and  we  have  no  need  for  the 
uncertain  speculations  of  the  older  thinkers — religion  is  ex- 
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plained  as  a  purely  natural  product  of  psychological  conditions. 
The  God-idea  is  not  an  innate,  mysterious  possession  of  all 
minds  but  a  growth  whose  law  may  be  determined. 

On  the  other  hand,  are  those  who,  accepting  this  idea  of  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  the  study,  reject  it  as  a  wholly  inade¬ 
quate  attempt  to  comprehend  the  supreme  importance  of 
religion.  Religion,  they  feel,  is  more  than  a  mere  series  of 
feelings  in  the  individual  mind,  aroused  largely  by  changes 
in  the  physiological  organism.  God  is  more  than  a  product 
of  human  desires,  an  objectification  of  human  ideals.  He  is  a 
reality  active  in  the  world  and  productive  of  religion,  not  its 
product.  A  science  which  thus  eliminates  the  real  significance 
of  religion  and  assumes  a  purely  naturalistic  point  of  view  is, 
to  the  average  religious  person,  atheistic  in  its  tendencies  if 
not  in  its  intent.  It  must  be  at  best  a  pseudo-science  and  un¬ 
worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

Both  these  estimates  involve  misconceptions,  tho  opposite 
ones,  of  the  real  nature  of  the  science. 

Psychology  in  general  treats  of  individual  experience,  the 
simplest  elements  into  which  it  may  be  analyzed,  the  laws 
according  to  which  these  are  combined  in  the  completed 
product.  Its  purpose  is  to  understand  the  structure  and 
genesis  of  the  individual’s  consciousness  of  a  world,  his  feel¬ 
ings  about  it,  and  his  reactions  to  it.  Whether  that  con¬ 
sciousness  is  true  or  false,  the  feelings  natural  or  unnatural,  the 
reactions  useful  or  not,  is  all  one  for  the  psychologist.  He  is 
concerned,  not  with  the  logical,  esthetic,  or  practical  value  of 
the  experiences  but  solely  with  their  structure  and  process. 
The  esthetic  sensibility  of  a  Ruskin  may  be  infinitely  more 
valuable  than  that  of  a  Hottentot,  yet  they  are  both  forms  of  a 
common  mental  process  and  explicable  upon  common  princi¬ 
ples.  To  determine  these  conditions  common  to  both,  and  not 
to  estimate  the  value  peculiar  to  each,  is  the  province  of  psy¬ 
chology.  The  individual  life  as  an  actual  process,  and  not  as  a 
process  more  or  less  significant  of  truth  or  beauty  or  goodness, 
forms  the  subject-matter  of  the  psychologist.  That  our  con¬ 
sciousness  of  a  tree  is  a  true  process,  may  vitally  concern  the 
real  man  but  not  the  psychologist.  Nor  is  it  any  explanation 
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of  that  consciousness  for  him  to  say  that  it  is  determined  by  a 
real  tree.  His  problem  begins  and  ends  with  the  subjective 
process  which  results  in  the  consciousness  of  the  tree,  and  these 
processes  may  be  set  in  motion  by  objects  which  do  not  cor¬ 
respond,  as  well  as  by  those  which  do  correspond,  with  our 
consciousness.  It  is  not  the  reality  of  the  tree  which  explains 
our  perception  of  it,  but  the  subjective  process  set  up  indif¬ 
ferently  by  it  or  something  else.  How  to  determine  whether 
our  perception  means  a  real  tree  or  not  is  a  problem  for  logic 
in  the  larger  sense. 

Applying  this  general  conception  of  psychology  to  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  religion,  we  see  at  once  the  elements  of  confusion 
and  truth  in  the  conflicting  estimates  of  its  value.  It  is  true 
j  that  this  science  treats  of  religion  wholly  from  a  subjective 
I  point  of  view  as  a  process  within  an  individual  experience.  It 
attempts  to  analyze  this  process  into  its  simplest  elements  com¬ 
mon  to  mental  life  as  a  whole,  to  determine  the  conditions 
under  which  men  have  this  experience  and  the  psychological 
and  physiological  laws  of  its  development.  And  in  its  ex¬ 
planation  you  hear,  or  should  hear,  only  of  mental  and  physical 
states  and  not  of  God  or  supernatural  realities.  Even  the 
process  of  conversion  which,  to  the  religious  man,  is  the  direct 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  God  to  the  soul  and  the  beginning 
of  the  divine  life  in  it,  is  for  the  psychologist  at  most  “a  re¬ 
organization  of  one’s  life  by  taking  into  account  its  broader 
meanings  and  values  as  these  are  present  in  consciousness  in 
the  form  of  emotional  attitudes  sublimated  from  previous  ex¬ 
perience.”  The  new  life  which  wells  up  in  the  soul  “is  an 
accumulation  of  subtle  value  attitudes,  and  habits  which  are 
definitely  related  to  our  previous  experience  and  are  developed 
out  of  it  and  it  only.”  ^  To  say  that  God  induces  this  change 
in  the  life  of  the  individual  is  as  psychologically  irrelevant  as 
to  adduce  the  reality  of  the  tree  in  explanation  of  our  percep¬ 
tion  of  it.  Conversion  to  religion  and  conversion  from 
religion  have  similar  psychological  explanations  in  spite  of 
their  opposite  religious  interpretations.  God,  as  the  religious 

•  King,  “Real  and  pseudo-psy.  of  religion," yi?«r«a/  of  phil.,  psy.,  and  scientific 
methods,  II,  p.  625. 
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explanation  of  one,  will  not  suffice  for  the  psychological  ex¬ 
planation  of  both. 

The  criticism,  therefore,  of  the  religious  man  might  seem 
to  have  some  justification  in  this  subjective  and  naturalistic 
assumption  of  the  scientist.  God  and  the  supernatural  are  left 
out  of  account  and  the  mental  process  is  made  the  all  in  all. 
But  both  the  narrower  psychologist  and  the  religionist  are  apt 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  assumption  of  this  subjective  point 
of  view,  at  times,  or  for  a  purpose,  need  not  exclude  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  other  points  of  view,  at  other  times,  or  for  other 
purposes.  The  fact  that  perception  is  a  process  in  some 
individual’s  mind  and  dependent  upon  the  accidents  of  his 
individual  temperament  and  history,  does  not  prevent  the 
logician  or  the  man  from  believing  in  the  truth  and  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  perception.  Our  perception  of  a  tree  is  our  percep¬ 
tion  and  as  such  the  psychologist  studies  it,  but  it  is  also  our 
perception  of  a  tree  and  as  such  is  proper  material  for  the 
logician  or  the  physicist.  The  psychologist  does  not  profess 
to  have  said  the  last  word  upon  the  subject.  So,  too,  in 
religious  psychology,  religion  is  some  individual’s  experience 
and  determined  by  his  mental  make-up,  yet  it  professes  to  have 
a  significance  over  and  above  its  mere  existence  as  fact.- 
Whether  this  implication  is  true  or  not  is  not  for  psychology 
to  determine  but  for  a  reflection  which  embraces  the  wider  as¬ 
pects  of  human  life.  Not  that  the  results  of  psychology  will 
not  affect  our  view  of  the  value  of  the  religious  experience, 
but  that  the  fact  that  religion  is  subjectively  determined  does 
not  decide  the  problem  of  its  objective  significance.  The 
psychology  of  religion  can  never  be  a  substitute  for  the 
philosophy  of  religion,  or  for  a  reasonable  theology.  Its  func¬ 
tion  is  only  to  place  before  us  the  actual  facts  and  laws  of 
religion,  which  then  may  be  made  the  data  for  a  study  of  their 
value  as  true  or  false,  good  or  bad. 

The  young  science  has  only  begun  to  possess  its  field  as  yet, 
but  already  there  are  results  which  education  and  philosophy 
may  well  regard.  A  few  of  these  implications  I  wish  to  point 
out. 

(i)  The  very  existence  of  the  science  has  emphasized  the 
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fact  that  religion  is  a  part  of  the  natural  experience  of  man, 
not  a  graft  artificially  induced,  but  the  product  of  the  essential 
forces  which  make  him  man.  His  religious  activities  are  not 
separate  from  the  other  activities  but  are  identical  with  them 
and  the  complete  development  of  them.  He  is  religious  as  he 
is  social,  or  moral,  or  poetic,  or  practical,  by  nature  and  not  by 
accident.  The  problem  of  religious  education  is  not  how  to 
add  religion  to  a  nature  devoid  of  it  but  how  to  develop 
religion  in  a  life  already  disposed  to  it.  The  child  is  no  longer 
regarded  as  totally  depraved  awaiting  the  imposition  of  a  new 
and  higher  nature,  but  as  at  first  without  the  settled  and  de¬ 
veloped  life  which  is  its  ideal  goal.  Conversion  is  not  re¬ 
version  but  development.  This  means,  of  course,  the  throw¬ 
ing  of  the  educational  emphasis  backward  upon  the  earlier 
years  of  life  rather  than  waiting  for  the  years  of  conscious 
choice  in  adolescence.  Modern  psychology’s  rediscovery  of 
the  significance  of  infancy  and  childhood  is  of  value  for 
religious,  as  well  as  intellectual,  education.  It  is  folly  to  allow 
the  child  to  grow  up  without  religion  in  order  that  it  may  be 
forced  upon  it  by  a  violent  disturbance  in  its  later  life.  If  we 
are  to  have  an  ideal  religion  for  manhood  the  seed  must  be 
planted  in  the  congenial  soil  of  childhood.  And,  as  psychology 
is  showing  us,  it  is  a  congenial  soil  and  not  a  choking  mass  of 
weeds  and  briars.  The  child  is  by  nature  capable  of  religion. 

(2)  Psychology  has  emphasized  religion  as  an  experience. 
What  this  means  can  best  be  shown  by  comparison  with  al¬ 
most  any  of  the  definitions  of  religion  current  among  thinkers 
a  generation  or  so  ago.  Take  even  so  recent  a  writer  as  the 
late  Dr.  Martineau :  “Religion  is  belief  in  an  Everliving  God, 
that  is,  a  Divine  Mind  and  Will  ruling  the  Universe  and  hold¬ 
ing  moral  relations  with  mankind.”  ^  Or,  earlier,  compare 
Hegel’s  conception:  Religion  is  “the  knowledge  which  the 
finite  mind  possesses  of  its  essence  as  an  absolute  mind,”  or 
“the  Divine  Spirit  becoming  conscious  of  Himself  thru  the 
finite  spirit.”  So,  too,  numberless  theological  definitions  em¬ 
phasize  the  prominence  of  knowledge  as  the  essence  of 
religion.  It  is  regarded  as  a  kind  of  knowing,  to  be  followed 
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by  doing  no  doubt,  but  yet  as  conditioned  and  tested  by  intel¬ 
lectual  conceptions.  Religion  has  been  thought  as  a  theology 
rather  than  a  living  experience.  This  is  not  to  imply  that 
religion  itself  has  actually  ever  been  merely  a  theology  or 
system  of  doctrine — indeed  such  a  condition  may  well  be 
recognized  as  impossible — but  it  is  true  that  men’s  reflective 
conceptions  of  religion  have  so  defined  it  and  that  upon  such 
conceptions  religious  education  has  been  largely  based. 

The  new  psychology  has  more  truly  analyzed  the  situation 
and  given  us  an  idea  of  it  which  more  closely  corresponds  to 
life  itself.  Comparing  typical  instances  of  religious  experi¬ 
ence,  it  has  shown  that  the  constant  and  invariable  element  is 
not  any  form  of  intellectual  belief  but  rather  a  certain  practical 
attitude  of  will  and  its  accompanying  emotions.  Conversion 
may  occur  without  any  definite  conception  being  involved  and 
a  vital  religious  experience  continue  without  any  formulated 
j  account  of  itself  or  its  relation  to  God.  Beliefs  are  wholly 
secondary  matters  and  are  the  results  of  education  before  or 
after  conversion.  The  individual  interprets  his  moral  and 
emotional  change  in  the  language  he  had  learned  in  childhood 
or  in  that  supplied  him  by  his  new  instructors.  These  con¬ 
ceptions  may  be  absolutely  contradictory  in  different  cases  yet 
the  vital  experience  remains  the  same.  Religion  is  not  knowl¬ 
edge  but  life,  and  the  methods  of  education  for  it  are  not  those 
adapted  to  the  impartation  of  ideas  but  to  the  suggestion  of  a 
way  of  life.  Training  and  influence  arid  imitation  are  the 
means  of  religious  education,  not  instruction  in  catechisms  or 
theological  systems.  The  knowledge  may  follow  the  life  but 
not  precede  or  condition  it. 

(3)  Religion  is  an  experience,  but  what  kind  of  an  ex¬ 
perience?  I  am  not  going  to  attempt  a  formal  definition  of 
religion,  history  bids  us  beware.  But  there  are  certain  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  religious  attitude  which  are  becoming  ever  more 
clearly  recognized  as  investigations  continue.  Briefly,  they 
are  the  recognition  of,  and  adjustment  to,  a  supreme  order  of 
life.  The  religious  man  is  he  who  recognizes  a  meaning  in 
life,  who  has  faith  that  it  is  not  a  mere  chaos  of  events  without 
order  and  without  value,  but  an  intelligible  system  in  which  it 
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is  possible  to  live  a  reasonable  life.  And  this  system  he 
believes  to  be  an  absolute  system  to  which  his  own  subjective 
desires  and  aims  are  to  be  strictly  subordinate.  The  values 
which  he  recognizes  are  not  individual,  but  over-individual, 
values.  He  feels  himself  to  be  a  member,  humble  but  neces¬ 
sary,  in  this  supreme  spiritual  order  of  life.  And  he  is  also  the 
man  who  adjusts  his  life  in  accordance  with  this  sense  of  his 
position,  who  meets  the  supreme  practical  situation.  Religion 
is  thus  a  life  lived  in  the  sense  of  its  absolute  value.  The 
religious  man  has  found  his  place,  solved  his  supreme  problem, 
met  the  situation,  unified  his  life.  As  thus  decentralized  and 
made  part  of  the  larger  whole  of  things,  his  life  acquires  sta¬ 
bility  and  peace.  His  dominant  emotions  are  those  of  rever¬ 
ence,  peace,  and  joy.  His  whole  being  expands  and  energizes 
freely  and  gladly  in  this  larger  world  which  he  has  found  to  be 
his  home. 

That  the  religious  man  conceives  his  experience  in  the  ab¬ 
stract  language  in  which  I  have  exprest  it,  I  would  not  sug¬ 
gest.  Ultimates  and  absolutes  and  infinites  are  the  property 
of  philosophers  and  theologians,  not  of  the  natural  man.  But 
even  in  the  savage  or  the  child  we  have  that  which  corresponds 
to  the  experience  I  have  described.  Life  has  for  them  mean¬ 
ing  and  value  determined  by  its  relation  to  the  powers  that  be. 
Joy  and  peace  come  from  unity  with  the  gods,  with  parents, 
with  the  order  of  life.  The  expression  of  this  elementary  but 
fundamental  religion  is  found  in  the  wild  dance  of  the  savage 
and  the  spontaneous  play  of  the  child,  in  both,  the  outcome  of 
their  freedom  and  unity  of  life. 

(4)  Perhaps  the  most  fruitful  of  the  ideas  of  modern  psy¬ 
chology  is  that  of  mental  development.  Life  is  no  longer  re¬ 
garded  as  static  or  as  adequately  presented  merely  in  its  more 
complete  forms.  The  undeveloped  and  immature  have  justice 
done  them  and  find  their  necessary  place  in  the  complete  life 
history.  The  child  is  not  a  little  man,  he  is  an  undeveloped 
man,  it  is  true,  but  he  is  himself  a  child  and  must  be  a  child  if 
the  later  man  is  to  be  a  perfect  man.  Childhood  has  its 
distinctive  functions  and  ideals,  and  they  are  other  than  those 
of  manhood  and  old  age.  The  realization  of  this  idea  in 
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religion  has  been,  or  is  to  be,  revolutionary.  It  means  that  the 
child  is  to  come  to  its  rights  in  religion  and  not  to  be  dominated 
by  conceptions  foreign  to  its  nature.  It  means  that  it  is  to 
have  a  religion  of  its  own  which  is  not  that  of  its  parents. 
Since  the  child’s  mind  differs  from  that  of  its  parent  even  more 
decidedly  than  does  its  body,  as  well  expect  the  parent’s  clothes 
to  fit  the  child’s  body  as  his  religion  to  fit  his  mind.  The 
clothes  may  be  cut  down  to  fit  the  body,  after  a  fashion,  but  the 
cutting  down  is  after  all  a  makeshift  unsatisfactory  in  its 
results.  Much  less  is  a  cut-down  and  mutilated  religion  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  needs  of  a  living  child.  His  religion  should  be 
the  spontaneous  outgrowth  of  his  own  needs  and  nature,  the 
expression  of  his  own  life. 

Psychology  has  made  a  good  beginning  in  determining  the 
stages  in  mental  development  with  their  distinctive  character¬ 
istics,  but  much* still  remains  to  be  done  both  in  pure  psychology 
and  in  its  interpretation  for  religion.  Coe  has  made  perhaps 
the  best  analysis  from  the  religious  point  of  view.  This  I  can 
but  mention.  Minute ’divisions  of  the  period  of  growth  are 
useful  if  the  limiting  years  are  not  regarded  as  absolute  or  the 
characteristics  of  the  divisions  as  invariable,  otherwise  schemes 
are  disastrously  misleading.  Infancy,  childhood,  and  adoles¬ 
cence  are  the  natural  divisions,  subdivided  usually  into  early 
and  late  childhood,  early,  middle,  and  late  adolescence.  That 
there  is  a  religion  of  infancy  some  would  doubt,  and  with  good 
reason,  if  the  usual  marks  of  religion  are  insisted  upon.  Cer¬ 
tainly  infant  prodigies  in  religion  are  far  from  desirable  ac¬ 
quaintances.  But  yet  before  the  sixth  year  there  ought  to  be 
a  dawning  recognition  on  the  child’s  part  of  his  place  in  the 
larger  order  of  things  he  does  not  even  yet  know  as  the  world. 
The  formation  of  regular  habits,  the  learning  of  respect  for 
authority,  the  growth  of  love  for  parents  and  family,  are  all 
incipiently  religious.  They  involve  an  unconscious  faith  in 
the  goodness  and  reliability  of  the  directing  powers  in  life. 
There  may  or  may  not  be  any  traditional  childish  conception  of 
God,  but  there  is  the  more  important  right  attitude  toward  life. 

Whether  the  child  of  from  six  to  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
has  a  religion  and,  if  so,  of  what  nature  it  should  be,  have  been 
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hotly  debated  questions  in  the  past.  “Religion  for  children? 
Absurd,”  say  some.  “Let  them  be  happy  while  they  may — 
time  enough  in  their  teens  or  later.”  “Religion  for  children? 
They  can  not  comprehend  it,”  say  others.  “It  is  too  high  and 
mysterious  a  thing  for  them  to  share — let  them  wait  until  they 
can  adequately  appreciate  it.”  “Religion  for  children?  Yes,” 
say  others.  “The  Holy  Spirit  can  regenerate  even  the  most 
youthful  heart  and  produce  conviction  of  sin  in  the  most 
thoughtless.  If  a  child  is  not  too  young  to  sin  it  is  not  too 
young  to  be  saved.” 

Fortunately  we  realize  now  that  we  have  not  to  decide  an 
insoluble  transcendent  problem  as  to  the  ultimate  responsi¬ 
bility  of  children  or  the  eternal  decrees  of  God,  but  merely  to 
consider  whether  children  do  manifest  an  experience  funda¬ 
mentally  religious  and  what  its  nature  normally  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be.  That  the  child  is  religious,  if  by  religion  we 
mean  this  adjustment  to  the  ultimate  powers  in  life,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  It  is  impossible,  with  his  dawning  reason,  that 
he  should  not  come  into  contact  with  that  larger  whole  of 
which  he  is  a  part.  But  his  experience  of  God  is  not  the 
deeper  self-consciousness  of  adolescence  with  its  emotional 
seizures,  nor  the  reflective  interpretation  of  later  life,  but  the 
more  spontaneous,  practical  experience  of  the  child.  The  child 
is  a  spontaneous,  outwardly  directed  activity,  controlled  by 
authorities  largely  unquestioned — and  such  he  should  remain 
and  his  religion  likewise.  The  aim  of  religious  education 
should  not  be  to  make  him  reflective,  introspective,  morbidly 
emotional,  but  to  cultivate  his  spontaneous  activities,  direct 
them  into  orderly  social  channels,  interpret  for  him  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  life,  and  initiate  him  into  the  life  of  loving  helpfulness. 
His  religion  should  be  one  of  doing,  rather  than  thinking  or  \ 
feeling.  It  might  even  exemplify  Kant’s  famous  definition  of 
religion  as  “the  recognition  of  our  duties  as  divine  commands,” 
for  it  will  consist  in  giving  to  the  simple  activities  and  services 
of  daily  life  the  higher  sanction  of  the  divine  authority.  A 
religion  of  this,  type  will  lack  violent  convictions  of  sin  and 
experience  of  grace  and  may  even  be  open  to  the  charge  of 
being  merely  moral,  but  it  will  at  least  be  wholesome  and  nat- 
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ural  and  not  to  be  repented  of.  To  make  the  child  at  home  in 
a  moral  order  is  the  first  stage  in  explicit  religion. 

The  adolescent  stage  of  religion,  as  exhibiting  the  most 
striking  and  picturesque  features,  has  attracted  the  most  at¬ 
tention  from  psychologists,  and  we  have  quite  a  wealth  of 
material  collected  by  Stanley  Hall,  Starbuck,  Coe,  and  Leuba. 
This  period,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  years,  is  that  in  which  the 
individual  comes  into  his  racial  inheritance  and  becomes  a 
complete  man.  From  the  point  of  view  of  religion  two  com¬ 
plementary  aspects  of  this  development  are  significant.  First, 
the  individual  comes  to  a  consciousness  that  he  is  part  of  a 
social  whole  necessary  to  his  complete  well-being.  He  is  no 
longer  a  mere  independent  unit,  living  for  himself  alone,  but  a 
being  for  whom  the  good  or  ill  of  the  race  is  significant. 
His  whole  self  is  enlarged  and  socialized  by  this  recognition  of 
the  broader  issues  of  life.  The  gang,  the  club,  the  fellows, 
the  girls,  are  now  the  things  of  main  importance — society 
rather  than  self  is  the  center  of  interest. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  and  complementary  to  this  aspect, 
is  the  fact  that  the  individual  comes  to  self-consciousness  as 
well  as  social  consciousness.  He  is  a  member  of  society,  it  is 
true,  but  he  is  a  self-directing  and  voluntary  member,  not  an 
instinctive  and  unconscious  one.  External  authority  is  no 
longer  binding  upon  him,  he  becomes  critical  and  reflective, 
insisting  upon  his  rights  as  a  reasonable  being.  Self-asser¬ 
tion,  often  gratuitous  and  unreasonable,  marks  the  entrance 
into  this  larger  social  life — a  self-assertion  which  is  normally 
the  accompaniment  of  a  self-surrender  to  a  larger  whole. 

This  process  is  usually  a  definitely  marked  experience,  an 
“awakening,”  it  is  often  termed,  accompanied  by  more 
or  less  violent  emotional  disturbance.  But  it  is  easy  to 
over-estimate  the  violence  of  the  experience  as  well  as  its 
normality.  Statistics  have  been  collected  largely  from  mem¬ 
bers  of  special  religious  communions  in  which  such  definite 
experiences  are  systematically  cultivated.  In  the  nature  of  the 
case  there  seems  no  reason  why  conversion  in  its  more  extreme 
forms  should  be  the  center  of  adolescent  religion.  Indeed,  it 
seems  likely  that  with  more  intelligent  attention  to  the  earlier 
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stages  of  religion  the  development  of  it  will  occur  more  easily 
and  continuously,  so  that  the  youth  will  hardly  be  able  to  point 
out  the  beginning  of  the  new  life.  Yet  even  granted  this 
continuity,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  adolescent  religion  must 
differ  markedly  from  that  of  childhood.  It  will  be  social  and 
gregarious,  emotionally  deep  and  romantic  with  the  strength 
of  the  new  life,  self-conscious  and  critical  with  the  reflective 
independence  of ,  manhood.  It  will  be  the  Gothic  type  of 
religion  with  its  deep  enthusiasms  and  high  aspirations,  its  self- 
devotion  often  to  impossible  ideals.  Opportunity  for  self- 
sacrifice,  symbolism,  poetry,  beauty,  are  the  necessary  food  for 
the  nourishment  of  such  life,  followed  later  by  critical  study 
of  the  problems  sure  to  arise  for  the  growing  intelligence. 

The  final  phase  of  religion  as  manifested  in  the  matured 
mind  is  the  settled  result  of  this  adolescent  experience.  It  will 
lack  much  of  the  romanticism  and  turbulence  of  the  earlier 
period  but  it  will  gain  correspondingly  in  steadiness,  depth, 
and  rationality.  It  will  involve  the  embodiment  in  life  of 
those  ideals  which  it  was  the  function  of  the  adolescent  ex¬ 
perience  to  develop  and  make  glorious. 

(5)  One  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  the  study  of 
religion  is  the  revelation  of  the  variety  and  richness  of  that 
experience.  The  influence  of  religious  leaders  and  the  au¬ 
thority  of  ecclesiastical  tradition  have  operated  to  mold 
religion  into  a  single  type,  yet  in  spite  of  these  forces  its 
varieties  have  refused  to  be  supprest.  Even  within  the  limits 
of  Christianity,  and  within  the  boundaries  of  the  special 
denominations,  we  find  types  of  piety  wide  as  the  poles  asunder. 
Christian  experience,  one  in  name,  is  infinite  in  its  actual  di¬ 
versities.  James’s  Varieties  of  religious  experience,  is  the  well- 
known  study  of  these  typical  forms.  Interesting  as  the  book 
is  and  keen  as  is  its  analysis  of  its  subjects,  its  inadequacy  and 
actual  falsity  as  a  study  of  religion  have  been  often  remarked. 
Its  instances  are  pathological,  and  the  impression  it  leaves  on 
the  mind  is  one  of  distaste  for  experiences  so  unwholesome  as 
many  it  presents.  Religion  is  shown  as  an  abnormality  rather 
than  as  a  natural  aspect  of  daily  life. 

But  the  most  significant  aspect  of  this  part  of  our  subject  is 
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not  the  actual,  but  the  possible,  varieties  of  religious  experi¬ 
ence.  Heretofore  the  habit  of  describing  their  experience  in 
the  official  phraseology  of  their  sect  has  blinded  men  to  its 
actual  varieties  and  also  served  as  a  check  upon  the  development 
of  varieties.  Men  have  found  God  only  where  their  eccle¬ 
siastical  leaders  have  found  him  and  have  ignored  the  larger 
possibilities  of  life.  Especially  in  our  own  days  evangelical 
Christianity  has  insisted  upon  the  necessity  for  some  special 
and  catastrophic  revelation  of  God  as  mediated  in  terms  of  the 
theology  of  the  church.  The  extreme  experiences  of  sin  and 
grace  have  been  made  typical  and  essential. 

The  scientific  investigation  of  religion  will  hasten  the  change 
that  was  already  setting  in  by  its  clear  exhibition  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  religion.  No  single  experience,  be  it  that  of  the 
Christ  himself,  can  be  thought  as  exhausting  the  possibilities  of 
the  knowledge  of  God.  Life  for  each  individual  has  some¬ 
thing  new  and  unique,  a  fresh  revelation  of  the  nature  of  God. 
Suggestive  are  some  of  the  descriptions  collected  by  Coe.® 
Omitting  the  mystic  as  the  better  known  we  find  instances 
where  a  sense  of  the  divine  is  found  in  every  sphere  of  human 
life.  ( I )  “I  have  no  inner  voice  except  feeling.  When  I  do 
right,  it  makes  me  feel  so  good  or  so  blest  that  I  can  scarcely 
control  myself.  When  I  do  wrong  I  can  scarcely  sleep  for  re¬ 
morse.”  (2)  “My  studies  in  science  have  most  wonderfully 
increased  my  sense  of  God’s  goodness  and  power.  Nothing 
gives  me  such  a  sense  of  the  reality  of  God.”  (3)  “I  have 
prayed  for  joy  and  peace,  but  these  have  never  come  to  me  un¬ 
less  it  was  because  I  had  done  some  hard  duty  or  made  some 
sacrifice.”  (4)  “A  gray  autumn  day  always  had  a  peculiar 
effect  on  me,  making  me  realize  more  than  ever  the  presence  of 
God  in  nature.”  (5)  “Upon  rare  occasions  when  viewing 
and  meditating  upon  the  beauty  of  nature,  a  quiet  influence  of 
exceeding  peace  has  suddenly  taken  hold  upon  me,  and  I  have 
felt  as  tho  the  Creator  actually  stood  beside  me.”  (6)  “I 
have  glimpses  of  the  divine,  and  they  fill  me  with  an 
intense  yearning  which  is  almost  a  pain  and  yet  sweeter 
than  any  joy  I  have  ever  had.  One  glimpse  came  to  me  one 
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night  at  the  symphony  concert — I  had  another  distinct  ex¬ 
perience  of  this  one  Sunday  morning  last  summer  when  sit¬ 
ting  alone  by  the  lake  shore.  The  same  feeling  comes  to  me 
when  I  take  the  sacrament,  and  sometimes  when,  in  reading,  I 
am  imprest  with  some  noble  thought.”  (7)  “To  be  alone  in 
beautiful  surroundings,  to  read  a  beautiful  poem,  or  to  listen  to 
music,  especially  sad  or  powerful  music,  inspires  more  often 
than  anything  else,  a  feeling  of  what  you  call  divine  presence ; 
at  least  it  is  the  highest,  purest  feeling  that  I  know.” 

There  is,  in  the  next  place,  a  class  of  persons  who  find  the 
sense  of  a  divine  presence  so  interfused  with  the  normal  and 
ordinary  exercise  of  their  minds  as  not  to  be  able  to  set  the 
two  apart,  (i)  “My  religious  experience  has  been  entirely 
of  a  subjective  nature.  Thus  I  have  never  heard  the  voice  of 
God,  either  as  coming  from  outside,  or  as  an  inner  voice  which 
seems  like  something  apart  from  myself.  I  am  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  God  in  the  sense  that  he  makes  himself  known  to 
me  thru  the  working  of  my  own  mind.  Thus  I  know  the  will 
of  God  thru  my  own  will. — In  communing  with  God  I  feel 
reflexive  influences.”  (2)  “In  all  these  experiences  I  can  not 
say  that  I  distinctly  perceive,  or  seem  to  perceive,  any  purely 
objective  power  coming  to  me  or  manifesting  itself  to  me. 
They  all  seem  to  be  natural  functions  of  my  own  mind,  and 
the  sense  of  communion  which  they  certainly  contain  appears 
to  depend  upon  an  imaginative  projection  of  my  own  feelings. 
It  is  therefore  rather  surprizing  that  this  sense  of  communion 
persists;  not  only  does  this  view  of  it  not  weaken  it,  but  the 
sense  has  grown  and  flourished  coincidentally  with  my  own 
sense  of  its  naturalness.” 

Some,  again,  have  experiences  which  they  do  not  explicitly 
call  religious  but  which  are  essentially  of  the  same  character 
as  those  already  described.  Mr.  Burroughs  writes :  “I  can  not 
tell  what  the  simple  apparition  of  the  earth  and  the  sky  means 
to  me;  I  think  at  rare  intervals  that  they  have  an  immense 
spiritual  meaning,  altho  unspeakable,  and  that  they  are  great 
helps,  after  all.”  *  Mr.  Huxley  writes :  “Science  seems  to  me 
to  teach  in  the  highest  and  strongest  manner  the  great  truth 

*  The  light  of  day,  p.  224, 
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which  is  embodied  in  the  Christian  conception  of  entire  surr 
render  to  the  will  of  God.  Sit  down  before  facts  as  a  little 
child,  be  prepared  to  give  up  every  preconceived  notion,  follow 
humbly  wherever  and  to  what  abysses  nature  leads,  or  you 
shall  learn  nothing.  I  have  only  begun  to  learn  content  and 
peace  of  mind  since  I  resolved  at  all  risks  to  do  this.”  ® 

Instances  might  be  multiplied  almost  at  will  from  literature 
and  philosophy  of  these  extra-ecclesiastical  religious  experi¬ 
ences,  but  these  suggestions  are  enough  of  the  possible  breadth 
and  variety  of  the  consciousness  of  God.  If  religion  is  man’s 
supreme  adjustment  to  life,  then  whatever  reveals  to  him  some¬ 
thing  of  its  supreme  worth  will  be  for  him  a  revelation  of  God 
and  an  incentive  to  his  service.  That  such  revelation  is  not 
confined  to  books  and  historic  traditions  needs  no  argument. 
That  the  worth  revealed  is  always  a  worth  for  an  individual, 
an  interpretation  of  his  own  special  life,  is  what  we  are  only 
beginning  to  realize  as  we  should.  The  confirmation  of  this 
freedom  of  religion  is  not  the  least  of  the  services  of  modem 
psychology. 

(6)  The  educational  application  of  this  new  psychology  is 
obvious  but  too  important  to  be  past  over  without  mention. 
Perhaps  the  first  point  that  impresses  one  is  the  renewed 
emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  education  has  significance  for 
religion.  Under  the  older  dogmatic  interpretation  of  religion 
it  was  thought  as  a  supernatural  imposition  from  above,  a  new 
birth  unmeditated  by  natural  conditions.  The  gift  of  the 
spirit  was  an  arbitrary  gift,  to  be  waited  for  in  patience  and. 
received  in  humility.  “The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and 
thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it 
cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth  so  is  everyone  that  is  born  of  the 
spirit.”  ®  Religion  thru  education  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 
But  if  religion  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  life,  its  most  complete 
form,  then  education  with  it  in  view  is  indispensable.  “Chris¬ 
tian  nurture,”  to  use  Bushnell’s  famous  phrase,  is  necessary  to 
Christian  nature. 

But  psychology  is  also  suggestive  in  connection  with  the 
vext  problem  of  the  method  of  this  religious  education.  As 

'Life  and  letters,  I,  p.  235.  ‘John  iii,  8. 
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I  have  already  noted,  religion  as  life  rather  than  knowledge, 
is  to  be  developed  thru  training  rather  than  by  instruction. 
We  know  much  less  than  our  ancestors  knew  about  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  administration  of  Divine  Providence  and  therefore 
we  have  less  of  such  knowledge  to  impart,  but  we  know  more 
than  our  ancestors  knew,  perhaps,  of  the  reasonable  attitude 
toward  life  and  this  we  have  to  develop.  The  task  of  religious 
education  is  to  rouse  a  sense  of  the  truth  that  life  has  a  mean¬ 
ing  and  that  the  individual  must  interpret  that  meaning  or  fail 
in  the  problem  of  life.  This  is  a  much  more  difficult  task  than 
the  teaching  of  the  catechism  or  Biblical  history  but  it  is  the 
only  thing  worth  while.  And  how  is  it  to  be  done  ?  Only  by 
suggestion  and  example.  Imitation  is  the  key  to  life.  Only 
as  the  child  finds  others  practically  believing  in,  and  seeking 
to  interpret,  the  meaning  of  life  will  he  himself  do  the  same. 
Formal  instruction  in  religion  in  advance  of  the  child’s  needs 
and  interests  is  useless.  It  is  the  reality  of  the  actual  religion 
of  others  that  must  rouse  his  questioning  and  induce  his  prac¬ 
tise.  Religion  must  be  a  patent  fact  to  him  as  are  government 
and  the  church.  The  idea  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  was  a  sound 
one  as  to  the  value  of  symbols  and  observances.  With 
reference  to  the  passover  feast  it  is  written  “And  it  shall  come 
to  pass  when  ye  be  come  to  the  land  which  the  Lord  will  give 
you,  according  as  he  hath  promised,  that  ye  shall  keep  this 
service.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  your  children  shall 
say  unto  you,  What  mean  ye  by  this  service?  That  ye  shall 
say,”  etc.^  Satisfaction  of  interest  in  a  real  aspect  of  life  is 
the  method  of  religious  instruction. 

The  vital  center  of  religious  education  is  naturally  the  home 
and  ever  must  be,  but  this  is  no  reason  why  the  school  should 
not  also  contribute  to,  and  reinforce  these  primary  influences. 
It  can,  at  least,  not  contradict  them  or  neutralize  them  by  igno¬ 
ring  their  presuppositions.  The  great  trouble  is  at  present  that 
we  have  a  sharp  division  between  the  religious  and  the  secular, 
and  that  the  one  is  left  to  chance  while  the  other  is  elaborately 
taught.  The  child  learns  to  respect  his  school  disciplines  as 
exact  and  authoritative,  while  he  naturally  learns  to  neglect 

’  Exodus  xii,  25-27. 
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and  despise  the  religious  teaching  which  is  so  vacillating  and 
unauthpritative.  The  remedy  is  not  in  making  religion  a 
school  study  but  in  having  school  studies  so  taught  that  they 
may  be  felt  as  implying  a  religious  view  of  the  world.  The 
world  of  mere  knowledge  should  be  treated  as  abstract,  as 
presenting  but  one  aspect  of  life,  as  being  but  a  description  of 
the  materials  and  tools  out  of  which  an  ideal  life  may  be  con¬ 
structed.  Everywhere  the  child  may  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is 
part  of  a  great  spiritual  order  of  life,  to  the  development  and 
perfecting  of  which  he  is  by  his  nature  called  and  for  the  sake 
of  which  the  whole  system  of  education  exists.  This 
religious  spirit  of  faith  in  the  ideal  possibilities  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  life  should  form  the  background  and  presupposi¬ 
tion  of  all  his  school  training  and  upon  it,  or  in  accordance 
with  it,  could  be  developed  the  more  specific  religious  life 
as  deemed  desirable  by  parents.  With  this  religious  attitude 
no  religionist  could  quarrel,  and  yet  with  it  attained  the  main 
victory  is  won. 

The  same  principles  hold  of  religious  education  in  college. 
There,  too,  it  is  not  a  question  of  dogmatic  instruction  in 
religion  but  of  teaching  all  things  with  a  reservation  for 
religion.  Religion  can  not  be  mixt  with  science  but  the 
scientist  can  have  a  faith  in  religion  not  without  its  effect  upon 
the  student.  The  trouble  in  all  cases  is  not  as  to  the  possibil¬ 
ities  of  making  religious  faith  effective  but  as  to  the  difficulties 
of  getting  teachers  possest  of  the  faith  to  make  effective.  It 
is  again  the  old  cry,  it  is  men  not  methods  we  need. 

Norman  Wilde 

The  University  of  Minnesota 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  FROM 
THE  STANDPOINT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHER 

The  debate  on  the  Education  Bill  in  the  English  House  of 
Commons,  marked  as  it  was  by  high  moral  earnestness  and 
deep  religious  feeling,  drew  public  attention  sharply  to  the 
problems  of  religious  education.  There  are  many  who  hold 
that  here  in  America  this  work  should  form  a  part  of  our 
public  school  system.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  behooves  all  lov¬ 
ers  of  childhood  to  make  our  religious  educational  system  the 
subject  of  serious,  dispassionate  consideration.  If  the  results 
are  satisfactory,  what  need  of  change?  If  they  fall  short 
of  what  may  reasonably  be  expected,  then  the  time  is  ripe 
for  radical  reform.  In  many  ways  the  problem  of  the  religious 
teacher  of  youth  and  of  the  public  school  teacher  are  the  same. 
Certainly  no  one  is  better  fitted  to  gage  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  former  than  one  whose  every  day  is  a  struggle  with 
just  such  difficulties.  In  all  sympathy,  therefore,  and  not  at 
all  in  the  spirit  of  a  carping  critic,  does  the  public  school  teacher 
approach  this  time-honored  institution  of  our  childhood,  the 
Sunday  school. 

At  the  first  glance  the  visitor  in  any  schoolroom  passes 
judgment  on  its  discipline  and  order.  The  bad  behavior  of 
the  modern  American  child  in  Sunday  school  is  the  subject  of 
widespread  complaint,  and  the  teacher  is  forced  to  meet  the 
tendency  single-handed,  thru  moral  persuasion  alone.  In 
many  cases,  doubtless,  this  is  admirably  done,  but  a  casual 
acquaintance  in  schools  connected  with  large  city  churches  re¬ 
veals  some  appeals  to  curious  motives.  One  teacher  was  wont 
to  still  the  chatter  of  her  little  girls  with  the  oft-repeated  ap¬ 
peal  :  “  Now,  girls,  let  us  hurry  and  get  thru  the  lesson,  and 
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then  we  can  talk.”  A  young  girl  in  another  church  confest 
to  a  feeling  of  diffidence  in  taking  a  class  for  one  Sunday.  She 
knew,  however,  that  the  regular  teacher  was  accustomed  to 
give  the  children  candy,  so  she  rose  early  on  Sunday  morning 
to  make  a  generous  box  of  fudge.  Armed  with  this  and  the 
arguments  drawn  from  a  religious  paper  that  one  need  not  be  a 
college  graduate  to  be  a  successful  Sunday-school  teacher,  she 
made  the  best  of  her  way  to  the  class.  Truly,  as  good  old 
Roger  Ascham  said,  “  The  Scholehouse  should  be  in  deede, 
as  it  is  called  by  name,  the  house  of  playe  and  pleasure.”  So 
far  at  least  the  pedagogical  method  here  employed  is  unim¬ 
peachable. 

Meantime,  what  is  the  child’s  view  of  the  Sunday  school? 
One  recalls  the  bitter  disappointment  of  a  small  boy  who  had 
started  one  Sunday  morning  with  high  hopes  to  enroll  himself 
in  a  new  school.  When,  on  his  return,  he  was  asked  what  the 
teacher  talked  about  that  day,  he  wearily  replied :  “  Oh,  the 
same  old  Jesus !  ”  Now  given  as  material  that  life  of  all  others 
best  calculated  to  fire  the  imagination  and  open  up  vistas  to 
the  mind  and  spirit,  given  all  childish  enthusiasm  to  meet  the 
appeal,  why  should  this  be  the  result?  True,  there  is  much  in 
Christian  teaching  quite  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the 
child,  but  we  have  apostolic  authority  for  presenting  the  milk 
first  and  then  the  meat.  Any  teacher  of  Greek -history  will 
bear  witness  to  the  interest  which  the  life  and  teaching  of 
Socrates  arouse  in  a  class.  Be  they  unruly  boys  or  giggling 
girls,  children  just  out  of  the  grammar  school  or  young  men 
and  women  almost  ready  for  college,  they  invariably  listen  in 
husht  attention  to  the  story  of  that  life  and  death,  to  break 
out  thereafter  into  eager,  thoughtful  question  as  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  his  teaching.  What  dramatic  incident  or  wondrous 
revelation  of  character  in  the  career  of  the  Athenian  sage  is 
lacking  to  the  story  of  the  Hebrew  teacher? 

Nor  is  it  only  appreciation  of  their  heritage  that  is  wanting 
to  these  children  of  Christian  parents.  They  need  definite 
knowledge  of  the  most  fundamental  points  in  Christian  belief. 
The  writer  has  for  some  years  been  accustomed  to  study  with 
pupils  the  life  and  work  of  Mohammed,  using  by  way  of  illus- 
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tration  Lane-Poole’s  Speeches  and  table-talk  of  Mohammed. 
At  the  end  of  the  study  the  pupils  are  asked  to  write  a  com¬ 
parison  between  the  Mohammedan  and  Christian  religions. 
Of  course  one  does  not  expect  from  school  children  a  com¬ 
prehensive  study  of  comparative  religions,  but  even  so,  the 
paucity  of  their  ideas  on  the  rudiments  of  Christian  teach¬ 
ing  would  be  laughable  if  it  were  not  appalling.  Their 
papers  reflect  in  a  measure  the  dogmas  of  their  respective 
churches,  but  on  the  fundamental  points  on  which  all  are 
agreed  they  have  surprizingly  little  to  say.  It  may  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  various  as  are  the  replies, 
one  at  least  in  each  set  of  papers  is  sure  to  state  that  the 
Mohammedan  and  Christian  ideas  of  hell  are  very  much 
alike. 

Finally,  how  far  does  the  Sunday  school  equip  the  older 
student  for  that  serious  and  awful  struggle  for  faith  which 
falls  to  the  lot  of  thoughtful  youth  everywhere  ?  Dr.  Stanley 
Hall  tells  us  that  it  frequently  leads  to  tragedy  in  some  form, 
sometimes  to  suicide.  Has  the  Sunday  school  no  duty  here? 
In  its  careful  avoidance  of  disputed  points  does  it  not  build 
a  wall  of  shifting  sand  about  the  mind  of  the  student?  In  its 
anxiety  to  avoid  the  disturbance  of  traditional  faith,  does  it 
not  really  exaggerate  the  barrier  between  science  and  criticism 
on  the  one  hand  and  revealed  religion  on  the  other?  The 
youth,  if  he  touches  at  all  the  intellectual  life  of  the  day,  must 
do  battle  for  his  convictions  at  one  time  or  another.  Happy 
he  who  has  been  in  some  measure  armed  for  the  fray !  Other¬ 
wise  the  revolt  of  reason  is  unnecessarily  complete  and  over¬ 
whelming.  The  writer  recalls  the  bewilderment  and  distress, 
the  feeling  of  utter  helplessness,  betrayed  by  a  graduate  stu¬ 
dent  in  a  leading  university  at  the  simple  statement  in  a  his¬ 
torical  lecture  that  in  397  a.d.  the  Synod  of  Carthage  estab¬ 
lished  the  Canon  essentially  as  it  exists  today.  It  was  the  first 
leak  in  the  dike.  The  flood  followed  of  necessity.  She  had 
attended  Sunday  school  regularly,  until  she  went  to  college, 
and  had  learned  the  lessons  assigned  with  all  conscientious 
earnestness.  The  college  to  which  she  was  sent  required  a 
four  years’  course  in  Bible  study, — a  requirement  which  ac- 
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cording  to  her  diploma  had  been  satisfactorily  complied  with, 
and  now  as  a  graduate  student  she  learned  for  the  first  time 
something  of  the  history  of  the  Bible.  Up  to  that  time  she 
had  ignorantly  supposed  that  it  came  direct  from  Heaven,  only 
differing  from  the  Koran  in  that  it  was  transmitted  entire  in¬ 
stead  of  in  chapters. 

Now  granted  that  this  is  an  extreme  case,  that  the  mind  in 
question  was  unusually  slow  and  immature,  still  it  had  been 
equal  to  the  requirements  of  a  reputable  institution  of  learn¬ 
ing.  The  bills  for  its  training  had  dipped  deep  in  the  parental 
purse.  Much  valuable  time  and  energy  had  been  expended  in 
learning  the  names  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel.  There 
had  even  been  times  when  the  student  could  give  with  weari¬ 
some  exactness  the  list  of  places  where  Paul  went  next  on  his 
missionary  journeys,  altho  her  ideas  of  the  message  he 
brought,  and  its  significance  to  humanity,  were  of  the  dimmest. 
In  other  respects  the  equipment  furnished  by  an  expensive 
education  proved  fairly  adequate.  On  this  most  vital  point 
of  religion  the  mind  had  been  left  open  and  defenseless  to  every 
wind  of  doctrine.  On  no  other  subject  is  it  so  essential  that 
the  intellect  and  the  feeling  keep  pace  with  one  another.  On 
no  subject  is  the  training  so  purely  emotional,  or  the  intellectual 
path  so  hard  to  find.  Books  there  are,  to  be  sure, — a  wilder¬ 
ness  of  them.  It  sometimes  seems  as  if  every  shallow  thinker 
in  the  universe  must  needs  publish  to  the  world  his  views  on 
religion.  How^  are  the  uninitiated  to  separate  the  wheat  from 
the  chaff? 

Something  is  being  done  along  these  lines,  but  not  enough. 
Popular  lectures  in  Biblical  literature,  especially  the  Hebrew 
literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  draw  hundreds  of  hearers. 
One  church,  at  least,  in  Boston,  prints  a  list  of  good  books 
on  religious  subjects  for  readers  in  the  congregation.  One 
Congregational  Sunday  school,  at  least,  has  had  a  young  men’s 
class  in  the  critical  study  of  the  New  Testament.  This  year 
the  same  school  offers  a  course  on  the  general  theme,  “The 
New  Alliance  between  Science  and  Religion.”  Under  this 
head  the  special  subjects  treated  are: 
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The  significance  of  the  creed  proposed  by  the  English  scientist,  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge.  (See  Hibbert  Journal,  July,  1906.) 

What  is  meant  by  the  old  phrase,  “The  warfare  of  science  and  religion  ”? 
(See  Andrew  D.  White’s  book,  The  warfare  between  science  and 
theology.) 

The  conservation  of  personal  consciousness,  or  the  problem  of  immor¬ 
tality  from  the  standpoint  of  science.  (See  F.  W.  H.  Meyers’s 
Human  personality  and  its  survival  of  bodily  death.) 

The  approach  to  God  thru  nature  and  thru  man.  (See  John  Fiske’s 
book,  Thru  nature  to  God ;  and  Dr.  Gordon’s  recent  volume  of 
sermons,  entitled.  Thru  man  to  God.) 

But  even  here  the  invitation  is  to  “  any  man  interested  in  a 
fearless  and  reverent  discussion  of  the  current  problems  of 
religion.”  The  woman  who  would  tread  these  thorny  paths 
must  do  so  alone  and  unaided. 

We  have,  among  other  things,  Sunday-school  lessons  for 
teachers,  Sunday-school  conventions,  and  a  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion  Association.  The  Sunday  school  is  borrowing  much  from 
the  day  school  in  the  direction  of  equipment  and  organization. 
Maps  and  charts,  stereopticon  lectures,  and  all  sorts  of  school 
machinery  are  being  introduced.  Graded  classes  with  regu¬ 
lar  courses,  more  or  less  educationally  arranged,  are  now  the 
rule.  All  this  is  good  and  tending  to  the  right  direction,  but 
after  all,  it  is  the  teacher  that  makes  the  school,  whatever  the 
subject,  not  elaborate  equipment,  nor  careful  organization.  The 
pulpit  has  been  compelled  to  justify  itself  to  our  generation  by 
its  force  and  power,  not  by  its  authority,  or  even  its  good  inten¬ 
tions.  The  Sunday  school  must  do  the  same  if  it  is  to  fulfil 
its  high  calling.  The  system  in  vogue  has  put  the  religious 
education  of  our  youth  into  the  hands  of  volunteers,  chiefly 
such  women  of  the  church  as  are  not  otherwise  too  much  occu¬ 
pied.  They  are  excellent  women,  models  of  Christian  char¬ 
acter,  most  of  them.  Their  hold  on  our  affections  is  tre¬ 
mendous.  They  have  made  the  Sunday-school  class  a  pleasant 
social  center  and  drawn  pupils  to  themselves  by  a  thousand 
gracious  influences.  We  honor  and  love  them,  but  very  few 
of  them  know  how  to  teach.  For  five  days  of  the  week  the 
child  is  in  the  hands  of  experts.  On  Sunday  he  is  the  victim 
of  amateurs.  Yet  there  should  be  obtainable,  if  it  were  in- 
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sisted  upon,  men  and  women  equally  high-minded,  equally 
devoted,  of  like  magnetic  personality,  who  could  add  to  these 
gifts  a  knowledge  of  child  nature,  critical,  thoughtful  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  subject  taught,  and  some  educational  training. 
There  must  be  many  such  in  our  churches.  They  may  not  be 
sure  on  so  many  points  as  their  predecessors,  but  in  essentials 
they  know  whereof  they  speak  and  can  point  the  way.  Such 
as  these  might  be  not  merely  friends,  but  guides  and  philoso¬ 
phers  as  well,  to  troubled,  doubting  youth.  Thru  their  influ¬ 
ence  might  we  hope  to  see  a  new  “  age  of  faith,”  moving  on 
not  in  blind  obedience,  but  facing  the  light. 


Milton,  Mass. 


Harriet  E.  Tuell 


X 

REVIEWS 

The  family.  An  ethnographical  and  historical  outline  with  descriptive  notes, 
planned  as  a  text-book  for  the  use  of  college  lecturers  and  of  directors  of  home 
reading  clubs — By  Elsie  Clews  Parsons,  Ph.D.,  Hartley  House  Fellow  and 
Lecturer  in  Sociology,  Barnard  College,  1899-1905.  New  York;  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons,  1906.  $3.00  net. 

Now  that  the  merely  sensational  interest  which  was 
awakened  by  the  publication  of  Mrs.  Parsons’s  book  has  in  a 
measure  abated,  it  may  be  possible  to  consider  dispassionately 
the  availability  of  the  work  “  for  the  use  of  college  lecturers 
and  of  directors  of  home  reading  clubs,”  this  being  the  purpose 
for  which,  according  to  her  own  statement,  the  author  has 
written. 

In  content  the  book  is  an  ethnographical  and  historical  out¬ 
line  of  the  evolution  of  the  family.  In  choosing  her  materials 
.  the  author  has  observed  the  exacting  requirements  of  careful 
scholarship.  No  important  original  source,  English,  French, 
or  German,  has  been  overlookt,  and  works  in  various  other 
languages  have  been  noted.  Carefully  chosen  bibliographical 
references  follow  the  discussion  of  each  subject,  and  sample 
schedules,  with  notebook  suggestions,  are  offered  for  original 
observation-studies  of  modern  family  life.  Thruout  her 
pages  Mrs.  Parsons  preserves  a  critical  attitude  and  a  con¬ 
scientious  effort  to  view  all  the  historical  forms  of  marriage 
and  family  organization  from  various  other  sides,  as  well  as 
from  that  of  a  merely  explanatory  evolutionism.  She  raises 
questions  of  social  well-being  and,  above  all,  she  is  everywhere 
intent  upon  the  effect  of  marriage  customs  and  family  cohesion 
upon  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  well-being  of  the 
child.  A  better  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  mature 
person  looking  for  trustworthy  information  and  judicious 
guidance  of  his  thinking  upon  the  family  problem,  it  would 
be  hard  to  find. 
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But  by  parents  and  teachers  the  question  must  be  raised 
whether  an  absolutely  plain-spoken  discussion  of  the  problems 
that  center  about  the  sexual  relations  is  a  necessary  or  desir¬ 
able  part  of  the  education  of  young  people  of  college  age. 
There  are  multiplying  indications  that  thoughtful  men  and 
women  believe  in  somewhat  greater  frankness  in  these  matters 
than  has  been  customary.  For  example,  the  effort  of  the 
Society  for  Social  and  Moral  Prophylaxis  is  quite  strongly 
in  this  direction.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  problem  is 
not  so  much  what  shall  be  said  as  how  it  shall  be  said,  and  the 
liow  depends  entirely  upon  the  ingrained  delicacy  or  the  in¬ 
eradicable  vulgarity  of  the  parent  or  the  teacher.  Plainness 
of  speech  may  be  the  truest  delicacy,  while  mere  suggestion 
may  be  both  vulgar  and  demoralizing. 

If,  however,  it  should  be  decided  by  the  wise  that  it  is  well 
to  make  the  young  more  fully  acquainted  with  these  matters 
than  has  hitherto  been  thought  expedient,  the  yet  further  ques¬ 
tion  must  be  answered  whether,  in  the  college  period  of  edu¬ 
cation,  so  detailed  a  study  of  sex  problems,  marriage  and 
family  relations,  as  Mrs.  Parsons  offers,  is  on  the  whole  to 
be  recommended.  My  own  feeling  is  that  we  have  gone 
somewhat  too  far  in  multiplying  and  specializing  the  subjects 
of  college  study,  and  I  question  whether  sociology  in  general 
should  occupy  more  than  a  rather  small  part  of  the  college 
student’s  time  and  attention.  I  should  like  to  see  college 
students  so  well  trained  in  elementary  mathematics,  in  power 
to  use  two  or  three  modem  languages  (including  their  own), 
in  psychology,  and  in  history,  that  as  graduate  students,  or  as 
citizens,  they  could  bring  to  bear  upon  sociological  problems 
an  ability  to  criticize  alleged  statistics,  to  weigh  testimonv, 
and  to  estimate  alleged  historical  truths,  I  think  that  they 
would  become  in  the  course  of  their  lives,  in  daily  contact  with 
human  interests,  fairly  good  sociologists  if  they  had  this 
equipment.  Because  I  attach  great  importance  to  such  con¬ 
centration  of  college  time  and  effort,  I  somewhat  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  giving  quite  so  much  attention  to  a  special  socio¬ 
logical  study  during  college  years  as  the  use  of  Mrs.  Parsons’s 
book,  as  a  class  text-book,  would  call  for.  I  do  not  under- 
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stand,  however,  that  Mrs.  Parsons  herself  would  advise  such 
use.  Estimating  the  work  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
author’s  carefully  guarded  statement  of  her  own  intent,  as 
a  text  for  the  use  of  teachers,  i.  e.,  college  lecturers  and  directors 
of  home  reading  clubs,  rather  than  of  pupils  themselves,  it  is 
altogether  admirable,  and  I  hope  that  for  this  use  it  will  have 
an  increasing  vogue. 

Franklin  H.  Giddings 

Columbia  University 


The  public  primary  school  system  of  France — By  Frederick  Ernest 
Farrington,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  California. 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Education,  No.  7. 

The  above  title  indicates  the  scope  of  a  monograph  by 
Frederic  Ernest  Farrington,  Ph.D.,  who,  as  the  title  farther 
sets  forth,  treats  his  subject  “  with  special  reference  to  the 
training  of  teachers.”  Everything  pertaining  to  the  teacher 
in  France, — his  admission  to  the  State  service,  salary,  tenure 
of  office,  discipline,  and  privileges, — is  regulated  by  law  or 
ministerial  decree,  coming  down  thru  a  series  of  superiors,  and 
thus,  in  a  sense,  the  official  machinery,  which  is  elaborately 
described  in  the  monograph  before  us,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
part  of  that  milieu  in,  and  by  which,  the  teacher  “lives  and 
moves  and  has  his  being.” 

Altho  a  department  of  the  complete  State  teaching  organiza¬ 
tion,  which  includes  all  classes  of  institutions  from  the  infant 
school  to  the  university,  primary  education  in  France  is  a 
system  in  itself,  a  piece  of  machinery,  as  it  were,  within  a 
larger  plant,  operated  by  the  same  motive  power  but  having 
its  independent  movement  and  aim. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  system  is  its  centralized  power, 
working  uniformly  and  persistently  from  the  Capital  to  the 
remotest  hamlet  of  the  provinces.  Certain  terms,  therefore, 
which  are  used  in  its  description,  must  be  taken  in  a  sense 
foreign  to  their  English  meaning.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
expression,  “  local  authorities,”  the  title  and  the  subject  of 
Chapter  III  of  the  monograph.  Actually  there  are  no  local 
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authorities  over  education  in  France,  as  the  phrase  is  under¬ 
stood  in  our  own  country  and  in  England  or  even  in  imperial 
Germany.  Take,  for  example,  the  rector  of  an  academy, 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  the  vice¬ 
gerent  of  the  Minister  of  public  instruction  in  the  University 
circumscription  which  he  administers,  or  the  academy  inspector 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  public  instruction,  who  is  the 
active  chief  of  the  primary  school  system  in  a  department 
(county);  or  even  the  humbler  primary  school  inspector,  also 
appointed  by  the  Minister;  neither  one  of  these  officials  repre¬ 
sents  local  sentiment  or  preference.  In  fact  as  regards  education, 
the  most  potent  of  all  forces  in  America,  namely,  local  public 
opinion,  has  no  expression  in  France.  Two  factions  there  are 
indeed,  in  every  commune — one  devoted  to  Church,  the  other 
to  the  government — both  alike  penetrated  with  the  spirit  of 
official  subservience.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  curious 
anomaly  of  complete  centralized  authority  in  a  Republic,  may 
trace  its  exercise  by  means  of  the  graded  series  of  officials  and 
councils  all  duly  named  and  described  in  this  third  chapter  of 
the  work  here  considered. 

But  administrative  policy  and  purpose  are  matters  of  chief 
interest  to  the  student  of  political  institutions.  To  return  to 
our  main  theme,  the  teachers  of  France,  the  “  army  of  de¬ 
fense,”  as  they  have  been  termed  by  successive  ministers;  they 
represent  not  only  a  solid  phalanx  pledged  to  the  Republic, 
but  an  average  efficiency  as  teachers,  perhaps  unequaled,  cer¬ 
tainly  unsurpassed,  by  the  corresponding  force  in  any  other 
country.  This  efficiency  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  intense  rivalry 
of  Church  and  State,  for  even  in  things  of  the  spirit,  competi¬ 
tion  gives  life;  in  part,  also,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
French  primary  teacher  has  before  him  a  distinct  aim,  to  be 
attained  by  clearly* defined  methods.  These  conditions,  altho 
not  set  down  in  the  regulations,  are  involved  in  the  system 
of  training  and  appointing  teachers,  which  is  very  fully  ex¬ 
plained  by  Mr.  Farrington. 

The  features  of  the  system  are  selection,  special  training, 
examination  or  the  competitive  principle,  inspection,  penalties, 
and  rewards.  In  self-defense,  the  Republic  has  decreed  that 
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only  natives  of  France  shall  teach  the  people.  The  age  re¬ 
quirement  for  entering  the  service,  is  eighteen  years  for  a  man 
and  seventeen  for  a  woman,  and  since  every  teacher  must  serve 
two  years  as  a  stagiaire,  it  follows  that  before  one  reaches  full 
appointment  as  teacher,  titulaire,  he  has  attained  some  maturity 
of  mind  and  character.  In  order  to  enter  upon  the  probation¬ 
ary  term  of  two  years,  the  candidate  must  have  obtained,  at 
least,  the  inferior  certificate,  brevet  elementaire,  which  since  it 
is  also  required  for  admission  to  the  State  normal  schools, 
may  be  taken  to  represent  the  French  idea  of  a  suitable  founda¬ 
tion  for  professional  training.  The  scope  and  method  of  the 
examination  for  the  brevet  elementaire  are  given  in  the  book 
before  us  (p.  227-230;  276-277).  With  respect  to  the  same, 
the  author  observes :  “  despite  the  fact  that,  roughly  speaking, 
only  about  one-half  the  candidates  are  successful,  the  examina¬ 
tion  does  not  seem  very  severe.”  He  might  justly  have  added, 
however,  that  until  a  recent  date  when  other  divisions  of  the 
civil  service  have  been  open  to  graduates  of  the  higher  primary 
schools  and  industrial  high  schools  (see  p.  120- 139),  the  mark¬ 
ing  of  the  examiners  was  extremely  rigid.  This  was  necessary 
for  a  while  because  of  the  eagerness  of  young  people  to  get  into 
the  service.  Today,  unfortunately,  there  is  a  dearth  of  candi¬ 
dates,  which  explains  the  recent  efforts  to  improve  the  social 
and  pecuniary  condition  of  the  teachers  incidentally  referred 
to  in  the  monograph  (p.  63  et  seq.). 

The  scope  of  the  professional  training  for  primary  teach¬ 
ers  in  France  may  be  inferred  from  the  requirements  for  the 
higher  certificate,  brevet  superieiir,  and  the  programs  of  the 
normal  schools,  which  are  also  given  in  the  monograph  (p. 
230-233;  270;  278;  280-288).  Even  the  higher  certificate, 
formerly  secured  by  the  leaving  examination  of  the  normal 
school,  and  now  required  for  promotion  to  the  third  and  last 
year,  does  not  mark  the  limit  of  preparation  for  full  certifica¬ 
tion  which  gives  a  teacher  life-tenure.  This  final  recognition 
is  secured  by  the  certHicat  d’aptitude  pedagogique,  which 
represents,  as  it  were,  a  promotional  test,  since  only  teachers 
of  two  years’  standing  may  compete  for  it.  After  this  stage 
is  past,  no  more  set  examinations  await  the  teacher  unless 
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he  aspires  to  positions  for  which  the  certiUcat  d' aptitude  au 
professorat  is  required,  or  to  the  inspectorate  itself.  But 
while  excused  from  farther  examination,  the  teacher  is  under 
perpetual  oversight.  This  is  maintained  by  the  inspection  of 
his  school,  and  also  by  his  compulsory  attendance  upon  the 
biennial  conferences  (teachers’  institutes)  of  his  department, 
held  by  the  official  inspector.  At  these  assemblies,  the  teacher 
may  be  called  upon  to  expound  an  educational  principle,  or  to 
give  a  model  lesson  before  his  colleagues,  and  here  also  he 
may  have  a  chance  to  make  known  any  original  achievement  of 
his  own,  such  as  a  new  illustrative  device,  or  the  record  of 
original  studies  made  upon  his  pupils  or  upon  the  flora  of  his 
neighborhood,  etc.  The  report  of  his  work  is  duly  trans¬ 
mitted,  and,  in  time,  he  may  hear  from  higher  powers,  that  it 
is  not  satisfactory,  or,  to  his  joy,  receive  special  commendation 
from  his  academy  rector,  or  in  rare  cases,  from  the  very  seat  of 
power  at  Paris.  The  system  offers  thus  a  ceaseless  incentive 
to  improvement;  it  worked  admirably  until  a  recent  date  when 
the  teaching  force  of  the  country,  as  by  a  common  impulse, 
awoke  to  the  fact  that  the  road  to  promotion  was  hopelessly 
blocked,  and  patriotic  zeal  gave  way  to  social  discontent.  The 
slight  increase  in  the  State  salaries  (p.  66)  is  the  response 
of  the  legislature  to  a  demand  which  had  to  be  met  in  spite 
of  heavy  expenditure  in  other  directions. 

It  would  be  interesting,  did  space  permit,  to  examine  the 
ideal  professional  training  implied  by  the  programs  of  schools 
and  examinations  presented  in  the  monograph.  It  must  suffice 
here  to  note  the  exceedingly  practical  tendency  of  the  instruc¬ 
tion  in  pedagogics,  which,  however,  does  not  preclude  the  in¬ 
culcation  of  lofty  sentiment.  Epigrammatic  sayings,  accepted 
by  the  English  mind  as  axioms,  are  set  for  themes  upon  which 
the  French  candidate  is  ready  to  dilate  with  true  national 
esprit. 

The  purpose  of  making  the  training  of  teachers  the  central 
idea  in  the  monograph  is  emphasized  by  the  very  complete 
account  of  the  present  normal  schools  (Chapters  IX-XII),  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  work.  Here  the  author  rises 
above  the  restraints  of  official  documents  and  formal  descrip- 
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tions,  and  writes  with  the  freedom  of  an  experienced,  critical, 
and  appreciative  observer. 

The  entire  work  is  valuable  as  a  manual  or  reference  book 
for  students;  but  the  intimate  view  of  the  normal  school  is 
full  of  suggestions  for  practical  educators.  The  French  mind 
is  logical,  critical,  and  practical.  These  qualities  are  per¬ 
petuated  by  a  traditional  method  of  teaching,  in  which  the 
teacher  is  always  greater  than  the  text-book.  Hence  the 
significance  of  the  higher  primary  normal  schools  with  their 
corps  of  eminent  lecturers,  “  specialists  of  the  first  rank,”  who 
prove  by  their  own  instruction  the  truth  of  the  aphorism  of 
Jules  Simon :  “  Education  is  a  process  by  which  a  spirit  molds 
a  spirit,  and  a  mind  develops  a  mind.”  It  is  adherence  to  this 
principle  that  has  given  the  professors  of  the  higher  normal 
schools  lasting  influence  upon  the  whole  teaching  fraternity. 
A  great  teacher  like  Pecaut  or  Marion  is  the  embodiment  of 
principles  which  humbler  minds  make  their  own  by  unconscious 
imitation  of  the  master.  This  fact  is  well  understood  in 
France,  where  many  men  and  women  are  content  to  be  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  greatest. 

Anna  Tolman  Smith 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Magill  has  had  a  long,  varied,  and  interesting  career, 
and  his  autobiographic  notes  are  of  more  than  usual  interest 
and  suggestiveness.  Dr.  Magill  was  the  prime  mover  in  the 
Association  of  Colleges  in  Pennsylvania,  which  was  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  useful  and  influential  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland. 
(Sixty-five  years  in  the  life  of  a  teacher. — By  Edward  Hicks 
Magill,  ex-President  of  Swarthmore  College.  Boston : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1907.  323  p.  $1.50  U2t.) 

The  perennial  question  as  to  the  nutritive  value  of  alcohol 
is  again  discust,  this  time  in  really  scientific  and  helpful  fash¬ 
ion  in  Starke’s  Alcohol.  This  common-sense  volume  will  be 
a  useful  antidote  to  much  of  the  unscientific  and  incendiary 
literature  on  the  subject  that  is  in  circulation.  (Alcohol:  the 
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sanction  for  its  use. — Translated  from  the  German  by  Dr. 
Starke.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1907.  317  p. 

$1.50.) 

The  series  known  as  The  lives  of  great  zoriters  has  been 
increased  by  a  sketch  of  Goldsmith  and  his  times,  in  length  suf¬ 
ficiently  suitable  to  be  read  by  normal  and  high  school  teach¬ 
ers.  {In  the  days  of  Goldsmith. — By  Tudor  Jenks.  New 
York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  1907.  275  p.  $1.00.) 

Professor  Shurter  has  made  a  good  collection  of  orations, 
but  he  has  committed  the  usual  editor’s  fault  of  presenting 
them  incompletely.  No  oration  that  has  not  been  conceived 
and  delivered  as  a  whole,  and,  therefore,  that  can  not  be  re¬ 
produced  as  a  whole,  is  suitable  for  such  a  volume  as  this. 
{Masterpieces  of  'tnodern  oratory. — By  Edwin  D.  Shurter,  As¬ 
sociate  Professor  of  Public  Speaking  in  the  University  of 
Texas.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1907.  369  p.  $1.00  net.) 

A  particularly  well  written  text-book  is  Outlines  of  criminal 
law,  by  Courthope  S.  Kenny,  Reader  in  English  Law  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  This  book  has  been  revised  and 
adapted  for  American  use  by  Mr.  Webb,  of  the  Law  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Yale,  (New  York :  Macmillan,  1907.  4079.  $3.00.) 

The  present  widespread  interest  in  socialism  ought  to  lead 
many  students  and  others  to  read  with  care  Professor  Ros- 
signol’s  criticism  of  the  socialist  propaganda,  which  is  attrac¬ 
tively  and  helpfully  presented.  {Orthodox  socialism. — By 
James  E.  Rossignol,  Professor  of  Economics  in  the  University 
of  Denver.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  1907. 
147  p.  $1.00.) 

Professor  Pcinsch,  whose  writings  on  political  subjects  are 
well  and  favorably  known,  has  added  to  his  earlier  publica¬ 
tions  a  most  admirable  volume  of  a  practical  sort,  discussing 
AmAican  legislative  principles  and  methods.  The  work  deals 
both  with  national  and  state  legislatures,  and  will  repay  care¬ 
ful  reading,  not  only  by  members  of  legislative  bodies,  but 
by  their  critics  in  the  newspapers  and  elsewhere.  {Atnerican 
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legislatures  and  legislative  methods. — By  Paul  S.  Reinsch,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Political  Science  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company,  1907.  337  p.  $1.25  net.) 

Professor  William  A.  Neilson,  formerly  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  now  of  Harvard,  has  done  a  real  service  in  his  one  vol¬ 
ume  of  Shakespere.  His  critical  introduction  and  textual 
notes  are  very  admirable.  The  numbered  lines  make  the  pages 
easy  for  reference.  The  opaque  paper  and  clear  type  are  most 
praiseworthy.  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1906. 
1,240  p.  $3.00.) 

Luther  Burbank,  who  has  become  famous  thru  his  studies 
in  the  evolution  of  plant  life,  has  contributed  an  important 
little  volume  to  the  current  literature  of  education  in  which  he 
develops  some  rather  radical  ideas  which  are  the  outgrowth  of 
his  belief  that  there  is  a  strong  similarity  between  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  development  of  plant  and  animal  life.  The  book 
appeals  to  parents  just  as  strongly  as  to  teachers  and  it  should 
be  very  widely  read,  for  it  exposes  clearly  the  dangers  and  fal¬ 
lacies  both  of  false  education  and  of  over-education.  {The 
training  of  the  human  plant. — By  Luther  Burbank.  New 
York:  The  Century  Company,  1907.  99  p.  60  cents.) 

The  straightforward  and  very  popular  Kennedy  lectures  de¬ 
livered  during  the  winter  of  1906-1907  at  the  New  York 
School  of  Philanthropy  are  now  collected  by  President  Hadley 
in  a  little  volume  entitled  Standards  of  public  morality.  The 
book  will  bear  reading  and  rereading  both  by  officers  and  by 
private  citizens.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1907.  158  p.  $1.00.) 

The  Pocket  Classics  has  now  been  enriched  by  a  delightful 
selection  of  poems  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  The  editor 
is  Mr.  J.  H.  Castleman  of  the  McKinley  High  School,  St. 
Louis.  (New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company,  1907.  309  p. 
25  cents.) 
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During:  its  last  session,  the  Legislature  of 

Governor  Hughes’s  ,  ^  °  i 

Veto  of  the  Teach-  the  State  of  New  York  gave  much  attention 

ers’  Salary  Bill  ^  g-|l  providing  for  an  increase  in  the 

salaries  of  certain  women  teachers  in  the  schools  of  New  York 
State.  After  many  hearings  and  long  discussion,  the  Bill 
was  past  by  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  and  was  vetoed 
by  Mayor  McClellan.  The  Legislature  repast  the  Bill  despite 
Mayor  McClellan’s  objections.  When  the  Bill  reached  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hughes,  he  gave  a  public  hearing  upon  it,  and  on  May  29 
last  announced  his  objections  to  it  in  the  following  very  im¬ 
portant  document,  which  is  reproduced  in  full  because  of  its 
wide  interest: 


To  the  Senate  :  I  return  herewith,  without  my  approval,  Senate  Bill  No. 
1,218,  entitled  “An  act  to  amend  the  greater  New  York  charter,  in  relation 
to  the  fixing  of  the  salaries  of  members  of  the  supervising  and  teaching 
staff  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York.” 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  New  York  consists  of  forty-six 
members,  appointed  by  the  Mayor  for  terms  of  five  years  respectively. 
They  are  excepted  from  the  general  provisions  of  the  charter  authorizing 
the  Mayor  to  remove  public  officers  holding  by  appointment  from  him 
whenever  in  his  judgment  the  public  interest  shall  so  require,  and  are 
removable  only  upon  sustained  charges.  While  styled  the  head  of  an 
administrative  department,  the  Board  of  Education,  by  the  terms  of  the 
charter,  possesses  the  powers  and  privileges  of  a  corporation.  As  such  it 
sues  and  may  be  sued.  It  has  “  The  management  and  control  of  the  public 
schools  and  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  city,  subject  only  to  the 
general  statutes  of  the  state  relating  to  public  schools  and  public  school 
instruction  and  to  the  provisions  ”of  the  charter.  It  has  power  to  establish 
schools,  to  appoint  administrative  officers,  principals,  heads  of  departments 
and  teachers  and  to  adopt  bylaws  and  regulations  for  the  proper  execution 
of  its  duties.  It  also  has  the  power  to  fix  the  salaries  of  all  members  of  the 
supervising  and  the  teaching  staff,  subject  to  the  provision  that  there  shall 
be  established  a  uniform  schedule  providing  for  an  equal  annual  increment 
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and  that  the  salaries  and  annual  increments  paid  to  men  and  women  respect¬ 
ively  shall  not  be  less  than  specified  amounts. 

The  Board  of  Education  annually  submits  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  an  estimate  of  the  moneys  needed  for  the  entire  school 
system  during  the  next  succeeding  year,  and  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  is  required  to  appropriate  for  the  general  school  fund  an 
amount  not  less  than  three  mills  on  every  dollar  of  assessed  valuation  of  the 
real  and  personal  estate  in  the  city  of  New  York  liable  to  taxation.  The 
Board  of  Education  administers  all  moneys  so  appropriated  subject  to  the 
general  provisions  of  the  charter  relating  to  the  audit  and  payment  of 
salaries  and  other  claims  by  the  Department  of  Finance,  and  in  case  the 
amount  appropriated  exceeds  the  amount  needed  the  surplus  becomes  part 
of  the  general  school  fund  for  the  following  year. 

Apart  from  the  power  of  the  Mayor  to  appoint  and  remove  as  stated,  and 
the  duty  of  the  city  to  supply  the  funds  required,  the  Board  of  Education 
exercises  its  powers  independently.  It  is  not  subject  to  control  by  the  city 
authorities.  There  is  no  contract  or  official  relation  between  the  teachers 
and  the  city.  The  city  can  not  be  sued  upon  the  contracts  made  by  the 
board.  This  results  as  the  Court  of  Appeals  has  said,  from  “the  settled 
policy  of  the  state  from  an  early  date  to  divorce  the  business  of  public  edu" 
cation  from  all  other  municipal  interests  or  business,”  and  from  the  creation 
of  the  Board  of  Education  as  a  corporate  body  “to  conduct  a  system  of 
public  education  in  a  designated  division  of  the  state  and  manage  and  con¬ 
trol  the  schools  therein.”  (Gunnison  vs.  Board  of  Education,  176  N.  Y.,  on 

p.  16,  17.) 

The  Board  of  Education  is  thus  directly  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Legislature,  and  whatever  provisions  may  be  found  necessary  or  wise  for  the 
purpose  of  defining  its  powers  or  prescribing  its  policy  must  be  prescribed 
by  the  Legislature.  No  other  authority  is  competent  to  make  such  provision. 

But  while  the  Legislature  has  power  to  deal  with  every  phase  of  the 
matter,  the  course  which  experience  approves  is  that  certain  general  princi¬ 
ples  of  action  should  be  laid  down,  and  that  within  these  principles  freedom 
with  reference  to  details  of  management  should  be  left  to  the  subordinate 
body  acting  with  peculiar  knowledge  of  local  conditions. 

When  the  so-called  Davis  law  was  passed  in  1899  it  was  thought  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  city  that  certain  minimum  salaries  for 
teachers  should  be  prescribed,  as  well  as  minimum  annual  increments, 
presumably  to  improve  the  service.  In  these  prescribed  minima  wide 
differences  appear  between  the  amounts  payable  to  men  and  to  women. 
These  control  the  Board  of  Education  only  as  minimum  requirements,  but 
the  practice  has  been  to  pay  women  less  than  men,  and  under  the  bylaws 
adopted  by  the  board  glaring  inequalities  now  exist. 

The  motive  of  the  present  bill  is  to  compel  equal  pay  for  men  and 
women  holding  the  same  positions  under  any  particular  schedule  of  salaries. 
The  provisions  of  the  bill  relating  to  classification,  schedules  and  the  raising 
of  additional  funds  by  taxation  turn  upon  this  central  requirement,  and  are 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  effect.  And,  inasmuch  as  the  question  is  one  of 
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general  principle,  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  a  requirement  proper  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Legislature  in  laying  down  the  rules  under  which  the  Board 
of  Education  shall  exercise  its  powers. 

Now,  without  taking  up  the  alleged  ambiguities  of  the  bill,  it  clearly 
appears,  with  respect  to  this  fundamental  matter,  to  be  open  to  serious 
objection. 

It  is  proposed  by  legislative  enactment  to  establish  the  proposition  that 
for  the  work  of  a  given  position  women  shall  receive  equal  pay  with  men. 
It  is  for  this  principle  that  the  supporters  of  the  bill  contend  and  not  for 
mere  increased  pay.  The  gross  inequalities  which  have  been  permitted  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  which  clearly  should  not  be  continued,  are 
pointed  to  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  principle  in  question. 

The  proposition  as  it  is  put — “equal  pay  for  equal  work  ” — is  an  attractive 
one,  and  set  forth  on  behalf  of  the  worthy  public  servants  who  are  engaged 
in  this  important  calling  it  has  elicited  a  large  measure  of  support,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  has  provoked  vigorous  opposition  from  those  who  believe 
that  the  desired  legislation  would  be  unfortunate  both  for  the  schools  and 
the  women  teachers. 

But  it  is  manifest  that  the  principle  is  one  of  general  application  and  it 
should  not  be  adopted  by  the  state  unless  the  state  is  prepared  to  apply  it 
generally.  The  question  is  necessarily  one  of  state  policy,  and  as  such  it 
should  be  presented  and  debated  before  action  is  taken. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  principle  should  be  applied  to  teachers  in 
New  York  and  not  to  those  in  Albany,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Buffalo  and 
elsewhere  in  the  state.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  it  should  be  limited  to 
school  teaching.  If  sound,  it  should  be  applied  in  our  state  hospital 
service,  in  our  charitable  and  reformatory  institutions  and  generally  through 
the  civil  service  of  the  state.  It  is  indefensible  that  a  principle  of  grave 
importance  to  the  state  as  a  whole  should  be  established  in  connection  with 
a  local  measure  inviting  only  the  consideration  which  as  such  it  receives. 
The  consideration  of  such  a  matter  should  be  under  circumstances  directing 
the  attention  of  every  member  of  the  Legislature  to  its  importance  with 
reference  to  his  own  constituency  and  to  the  state  at  large  and  not  upon 
the  assumption  that  it  is  a  question  of  purely  local  concern. 

What  local  authorities  or  subordinate  boards  may  do  within  the  limits  of 
their  discretion,  while  locally  important,  is  a  very  different  matter  from  the 
establishment  by  legislation  of  a  principle  of  action  which  has  no  appro¬ 
priate  local  limitation.  By  acting  in  such  matters  through  local  bills,  the 
state  finds  itself  committed  to  a  course  which  as  state  policy  has  never 
received  thorough  consideration. 

For  this  reason  I  can  not  approve  this  bill.  The  matter  should  be  left 
to  the  Board  of  Education  to  be  dealt  with  locally  as  may  seem  best,  unless 
the  Legislature  is  prepared  to  lay  down  the  general  principle  for  the  entire 
state  and  the  entire  public  service. 
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The  National  For  the  second  time  in  eight  years  the  Na- 

ciation  at  Los  tional  Educational  Association  met  m  Los 

Angeles  Angeles,  and  the  abundant  hospitality  of  that 

most  agreeable  city  was  showered  upon  the  thousands  of  visit¬ 
ing  teachers.  The  meeting  of  1907  was  held  under  unusual 
disadvantages.  Owing  to  the  backing  and  filling  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  and  of  a  number  of  railway 
authorities  in  the  East  and  Middle  West,  it  was  June — instead 
of  December  or  January,  as  is  usual — before  the  Executive 
Committee  could  announce  the  railway  arrangements  with 
definiteness.  Even  then  the  usual  facilities  were  not  granted 
to  teachers  living  east  of  Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh.  This 
operated  to  reduce  very  much  the  attendance  from  the  North 
Atlantic  States,  but  nevertheless  the  meeting  was  large,  enthu¬ 
siastic,  and  successful.  Most  of  the  departments  were  well 
sustained,  and  the  general  sessions  were,  for  the  most  part, 
excellent.  President  Schaeffer’s  opening  address  was  espe¬ 
cially  good,  and  most  timely  in  its  appeal  for  international  jus¬ 
tice  as  opposed  to  militarism  and  international  braggadocio 
and  swagger. 

This  meeting,  the  fiftieth,  was  of  particular  interest  and 
importance  because  it  marked  the  permanent  and  definite  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Association.  From  its  first  meeting  until 
1895  Association  was  merely  an  annual  assembly  of  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  education.  There  was  no  clearly  defined 
membership,  and  the  certificate  of  incorporation  filed  in  1886 
under  the  imperfect  and  defective  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  would  expire  by  limitation  in  1906.  At  Denver  in 
1895  the  existing  classes  of  membership  were  established,  and 
at  St.  Louis  in  1904  the  Trustees  of  the  Association  were 
authorized  to  take  such  steps  as  might  be  wise  and  necessary 
to  perpetuate  the  corporate  existence  of  the  Association  after 
the  expiring  of  the  existing  certificate  of  incorporation  in  1906. 

The  Trustees,  thus  empowered,  made  a  careful  study  of  all 
the  problems  involved,  securing  the  invaluable  services  as 
legal  counsel  of  Mr.  John  B.  Pine,  of  New  York.  Inasmuch 
as  reincorporation  under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
appeared  to  be  legally  impossible,  and  at  all  events  inadequate. 
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the  Trustees  determined  to  try  to  secure  incorporation  by  act 
of  Congress,  as  the  General  Education  Board,  the  American 
Historical  Association,  the  Carnegie  Institution,  and  the  Car¬ 
negie  Foundation,  had  done.  At  Asbury  Park  in  1905  this 
proposed  course  of  procedure  was  approved  both  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  by  the  Association  itself. 

Congress  acted  favorably  upon  the  AssociatioiVs  request  for 
a  charter,  and  thereby  gave  additional  security  and  fixedness 
as  well  as  additional  dignity  to  the  organization  and  its  work. 
Vigorous  and  carefully  organized  attempts  were  made  by  a 
small  group  to  make  it  appear  that  behind  Congressional  in¬ 
corporation  lay  some  hidden  danger  and  that  the  charter  itself 
was  an  instrument  of  tyranny.  That  this  was  all  conscious 
and  deliberate  misrepresentation  was  generally  recognized 
from  the  outset,  and  when  the  charter  was  examined  it  be-  , 
came  entirely  clear  to  every  one  concerned,  as  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  active  members  at  Los  Angeles  plainly  shows. 

The  Association  now  has  a  definite  and  permanent  form  of 
organization,  a  plan  of  membership,  and  the  necessary  machin¬ 
ery  to  meet  new  conditions  as  they  arise  by  new  by-laws.  For 
what  has  been  done,  the  Association  owes  a  lasting  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Pine.  It  was  his  legal  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience,  his  good  judgment,  and  his  power  of  statement  which 
counted  most  in  formulating  the  policy  and  in  securing  its 
adoption. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Cooley  to  the  presidency  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  is  a  well-earned  honor,  and  coming  just  at  this  time  it 
puts  the  stamp  of  the  approval  of  his  profession  upon  the 
admirable  policies  for  which  he  has  struggled  so  patiently,  so 
courageously,  and  so  successfully,  in  Chicago. 

Perhaps  now  the  time  has  come  when  the  little  group  of  a 
dozen  or  more  seekers  after  notoriety  and  place,  who  infest 
each  annual  meeting  and  urge  each  other’s  claims  for  any  office 
that  is  vacant,  or  can  be  made  so,  will  suspend  operations,  will 
cease  airing  their  imaginary  grievances  to  docile  reporters  on 
the  local  press,  will  withhold  their  courageous  denunciations 
of  hypothetical  “cliques”  and  “rings,”  and  will  permit  the  vast 
body  of  the  active  membership  to  go  on  with  the  gigantic  task 
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of  improving  educational  theory  and  practise,  letting  prefer¬ 
ment  seek,  as  is  the  Association’s  best  and  oldest  tradition, 
those  who  by  common  consent  deserve  it. 

“Chicago  seems  to  be  the  breeding  place  for  storms  in  things 
educational  as  well  as  financial  and  political.  Miss  Margaret 
Haley  and  her  allied  band  of  federated  teachers  from  Chicago 
cast  the  apple  of  discord  into  the  midst  of  the  N.  E.  A.  this 
year.  The  opinion  is  gradually  crystallizing  among  thought¬ 
ful  educators  everywhere  that  Miss  Haley  is  becoming  an  un¬ 
mitigated  nuisance  and  should  be  supprest.  The  labor  union 
idea  for  teachers  is  abhorrent  to  true  educators  and  is  an¬ 
tagonistic  to  the  entire  principle  of  public  education  at  public 
expense.  A  union  of  teachers  for  coercive  measures  in  getting 
salaries  raised  is  as  ridiculous  in  principle  as  a  union  of  circuit 
judges  for  the  same  purpose.  It  is  as  treasonable  as  a  union 
of  soldiers  in  the  amiy  of  the  United  States  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  would  be.  Public  servants  can  not  properly  conspire 
against  the  public  for  purposes  of  financial  gain.  That  is  the 
great  distinction  between  organizations  of  brick  masons  or  of 
railway  men  on  the  one  hand  and  organizations  of  teachers  on 
the  other.  The  employer  of  the  one  is  a  private  individual 
or  corporation;  of  the  other  is  the  public  itself.” — The  Inter¬ 
state  Schoolman  (Hutchinson,  Kans.),  August,  1907. 


